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Fig. 1. ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO AND LEONARDO DA VINCI, The Adoration with Two Angels 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED LEONARDO 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


HILE the paintings attributed at the present time to the early 
\ \ / Leonardo have been known in public or private collections for 
decades, if not generations, the Madonna and Angels Adoring the 
Christ Child here reproduced (Fig. 1)' is a very recent discovery. Yet it does 
not seem likely that it will be questioned, by any serious student, as a combined 
work by Leonardo and his master Verrocchio, so characteristic are the style, 
the technical execution and the types of the two masters in the two sections 
of the painting, the unfinished Madonna and the group of the angels with 
the Child.* That the painting is only partly completed may be disturbing to 
the layman but—aside from the fact that unfinished paintings of the past 
are strangely appealing to our modern taste—it has the advantage for the 
critic that it is easy to distinguish the work of two masters of different gene- 
rations. 

The Madonna shows the relief-like, flat style of the Quattrocento, as we 
know it from all Verrocchio’s sculptures, paintings and drawings. The angel 
group around the Christ Child has the full, round, plastic forms of the young 
master who was destined to create, in advance of his time, the style of the 
High Renaissance. 

This difference in the relation of the figures to the surrounding space would 
have existed, even if the Verrocchio Madonna had been executed in color. 
Verrocchio’s Madonna, which exists only as an outline drawing, should be 
compared with his famous studies of the heads of young women in the Uffizi 
(Fig. 3) and in the British Museum. We find the same round, somewhat 
bourgeois type of face, with full cheeks, broad nose and curved lips. The 
London head (in this respect different from the Uffizi drawing with its curly 
hair) also has the hair falling smoothly upon the shoulders and fastened by a 
ribbon around the ears as in this Madonna. The narrow hands, with long 
fingers folded in prayer, can be found in the Virgin of the Madonna with 
Angels in the London National Gallery from the Verrocchio workshop, and 
in the Christ of the Baptism in the Uffizi. Leonardo’s more refined, elongated 
facial type, seen in the straight narrow nose, high forehead and dreamy, 
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heavy-lidded eyes of the angel holding the flowers is known from numbers 
of his paintings and drawings, of which we illustrate, for comparison of the 
proportions, the study for the angel of the Madonna of the Rocks in Turin 
(Fig. 2). In Leonardo’s work it makes no difference that the Turin study is 
perhaps more than ten years later than the painting: we know how constant 
Leonardo's types, and their expression, remained during his whole life; so 
much so that he frequently used early drawings for his later compositions. 
The characteristic, precious attitude of the hands of the kneeling angel, with 
their complicated design, appears again, in very similar form, in the Adoration 
of the Kings (1481-82); for instance, in the old King whose head and hand 
appear behind the right shoulder of the Virgin. 

Most typical for Leonardo is the drapery of the angel seated in the right 
foreground of the newly discovered picture. The change from long drawn-out, 
flowing curves to small folds curied in sharply lighted soft ridges, which seem 
filled with organic life, is found in several of the drapery studies of Leonardo’s 
early period, and again in the famous study at Windsor which has been 
variously dated in the early, or middle, period of the artist. 

More essential is the difference between the clear linear style of Verrocchio’s 
Madonna and the pictorial conception of soft transitions from light to dark 
and modeling with subtle subdued colors in the angel group by Leonardo. 
These tones of purplish-brown in the costumes, the greenish nuances enlivened 
by a spot of red in the shoes of the seated angel, are quite foreign to Ver- 
rocchio’s color scheme, in which strong, hard local colors of light blue, brown 
and pink are placed next to one another. 

The same divergence of the two styles is seen in the Baptism of Christ in the 
Uffizi (executed about 1473). Our painting should belong to the same period, 
if not slightly earlier. As is well known, the Baptism was drawn and largely 
executed by Verrocchio, but completed by Leonardo, who added the left 
angel and retouched the landscape and part of the figures (without, however, 
quite finishing his job). Verrocchio’s figures of Christ, St. John and the right 
angel in this painting show the flat, relief-like conception of the fifteenth 
century; while the angel of Leonardo gives a full plastic value through the 
turn of the body, conceived in the round, to that part of the composition 
anticipating the style of the Cinquecento. “We observe here,” to quote Dr. L. 
Heydenreich from his new book on Leonardo, “in the oblique position of 
the body, for the first time in Leonardo’s figures, a principle which he would 
develop later with constantly increasing subtlety: the construction of a figure 
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out of several divergent directions of movement, which, in their combination, 
give us the idea of representing the figure, at the same time, from different 
views. A pose is selected for the figure who seems to pause for a moment 
between two movements, a seemingly accidental stop in the midst of an action, 
which will be continued in the next moment.”’ 

This description exactly fits our composition, the only difference being that 
instead of a single figure, a group of three creates the full round plastic views 
of the new conception. While the position of Verrocchio’s Madonna is such 
that the figure presents only one view, without much depth, as head, 
folded hands, body and (invisible) legs indicate only one direction, Leonardo’s 
group is developed, within a narrow space, in different directions, creating 
thus a full plastic volume of the whole. The varied movements of the angel 
of the Baptism appear here, divided among several, yet inseparable, figures 
who are turned at different angles against one another or towards the Ma- 


donna. 

The Child is held in such a manner that Its body is slanted towards the 
observer, giving greater plasticity. His eyes are directed towards the Madonna 
while His head leans comfortably back upon the arm of the angel, so that it 
is possible for Him to play, at the same time, with a small bird held in His 
right hand. While He leans back, the angel holding Him leans forward, look- 
ing with ecstatic eyes upward to the Madonna. His profile position is contrast- 


ed with the front view of the angel kneeling behind, whose head presents a 
third view, different from the two other figures. He looks down—one does 
not know whether at the angel next to him, whom he embraces with his 
left arm, or upon the Child to whom he offers a flower. Thus the eyes of the 
three figures, partly directed toward the Madonna, partly to their playmates, 
cross one another in a complicated and fascinating interplay. 

The movement in depth starts at the right corner with the volumes of the 
crouching angel and the Child sunk deep into his lap. (This motif was de- 
veloped again by Leonardo in a small sketch on one of the study leaves 
connected with the Adoration of the Kings in the Louvre, where a seated woman, 
her head in profile to the left, holds the Child deep in the hollow of her lap.)* 
It is developed further through the wing of the angel (which is cut by the 
border) and his nimbus, seen in foreshortening. The kneeling angel behind 
closes in the group like a solid wall, yet continues the depth movement through 
his foreshortened arms and long wings which, together with nimbus, create 
a beautiful enframement of the head. 
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The symbolism of which Leonardo was so fond is not absent from our 
group. The Child holds the symbolic goldfinch (if it is not, as has been sug- 
gested, a small bird of prey, reminding one of Leonardo’s famous childhood 
dream). The flower which the angel presents to the Christ Child has four 
petals, referring to the cross, if E. Moeller was correct in naming the Madonna 
Benois, where a similar flower appears, the “Madonna with the Flower of the 
Cross” (Kreuzes blume). The motif of presenting a flower to the Christ Child 
occupied Leonardo in a number of drawings (British Museum)’ at the period 
of the Madonna Benois, about 1478. 

The depth movement is continued in the varied forms of the landscape. 
In front is a conspicuous staircase leading down from a ruin, a motif highly 
characteristic of Leonardo, which he used again, more than once, in more 
complicated form in the studies for the Adoration of the Kings and in the large 
final composition of the altarpiece. Under the staircase an opening leads to 
a road which follows in many windings along a river and over hills into the 
distance. The landscape forms are as simplified as the figures, avoiding the 
overcrowded details in which the predecessors of Leonardo, like Baldovinetti, 
Castagno and the Pollaiuoli took so much pleasure. A further step away from 
the orthodox representation of the Nativity is that ox and donkey are in- 
corporated into the open landscape instead of in the middle of the composi- 
tion, while nothing remains of the episode of the appearance of the angel to 
the shepherds but a shepherd watching sheep in the background. 

Perhaps even more advanced is the conception of the small section of land- 
scape to the left of the Madonna. There we are given glimpses of a shadowy, 
parklike view between shrubbery and two large trees covered with thick 
foliage. In contrast to Verrocchio’s hard rocks and compact cypress or palm 
trees, with solid outlines, in the background of the Baptism of Christ, we feel 
here, in the loosely silhouetted, feathery trees around the ruin, or the leafless 
branches, Leonardo’s pleasure in the delicate and individual forms of nature. 
The lightly formed plants growing out, here and there, from the walls of the 
ruin and painted with a fluid technique, especially show Leonardo's style. 

The subject of the Madonna Adoring the Christ Child with Two Angels was 
very popular at the time Leonardo was working in Verrocchio’s workshop. 
Fra Filippo and the youthful Botticelli created more than one version; exam- 
ples from Verrocchio’s workshop are numerous. Generally the composition 
shows the Madonna and the angels in three-quarter length (if the Madonna 
is represented in full-length kneeling on the ground, the Child is usually shown 
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alone without angels). The combination of an angel in profile assisting the 
Christ Child, and another angel, en face, standing between him and the Ma- 
donna, is used several times by Botticelli (Fig. 4). Leonardo had great affection 
for Botticelli, if we may judge from the fact that Botticelli is one of the few 
contemporary Florentine painters mentioned in his notebooks, although he 
criticized his lack of interest in landscape painting. The head, in profile, of 
the kneeling angel in our composition is probably derived from Botticelli; 
but the ecstatic expression, so characteristic for Leonardo’s angels, is less self- 
conscious, more sweet and naive than in Botticelli’s types. The thick mass of 
hair surrounding the head is more pictorially treated; Leonardo’s boy is, 
moreover, characterized by the big curl, rising in the middle of the forehead, 
which is never missing from the children in Leonardo’s early drawings. Botti- 
celli’s angel has a more carefully groomed, wig-like coiffure. 

The motif of the angel seated on the ground and holding the Child in his 
lap, recalling the Madonna of humility, is most likely Leonardo’s invention, 
since no other composition of a similar type is known. The position of Leo- 
nardo’s angel has the advantage that he can look up to the Madonna, in a more 
natural attitude than Botticelli’s corresponding angel, with his sidelong glance 
and his head almost on the same level as the Madonna’s. 

One may ask whether Verrocchio was not responsible for the arrangement 
of the group at the right, in his original layout of the composition. We know, 
however, from other instances, that Verrocchio left much to his pupils and 
allowed them to change the original composition according to their own 
ideas. (The drawing of Leonardo in the Uffizi for the angel of the Baptism of 
Christ* shows that he tried out a number of positions.) That the group of 
angels is Leonardo’s design seems likely, first, from the fact that they are 
somewhat out of proportion with the Madonna. A trained master like Verroc- 
chio would hardly have made the angels so small that the Madonna and the 
Christ Child look gigantic; a young artist like Leonardo, who was inclined 
by nature to work in small size (as his drawings prove), may have forgotten 
the size of the Madonna when intensely occupied with the angels. He would 
probably have reduced the size of the Madonna if he had finished this section 
of the painting; but the difficulty in doing so may have been the reason for 
abandoning the work altogether. 

If we ask ourselves why Leonardo started to finish the angel group first, 
instead of the Madonna, the answer is that he was more interested in presenting 
his new ideas of free plastic conception in the complicated planning of this 
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group in the round, rather than in the conventional pose of the Madonna 
which could not be changed so easily. There may have been, besides, another 
reason: Leonardo, being left-handed used to start his compositions from right 
to left. This can be clearly seen in some of his drawings, most obviously in 
the study for The Last Supper in red chalk in the Academy in Venice.’ Verroc- 
chio, who seems to have drawn the Madonna more carefully than the other 
parts of the composition, worked from left to right as most artists do." While 
the hatchings in the drawing of the Madonna clearly show the right-handed 
artist, as Verrocchio was, it is unfortunately not possible to detect Leonardo's 
left-handedness in his section which is so apparent in all of his drawings, as his 
paintings, and not only the present one, are too careful and smooth to show 
any definite direction of the brush. 

What we have in front of us in the Detroit painting is, therefore, a splendid 
drawing by Verrocchio, showing the clear and precise conception of a born 
sculptor, and a masterly colored group of angels in front of a fantastic land- 
scape by Leonardo. That it is perhaps the earliest painting known to us 
(ca. 1472) by Leonardo in Verrocchio’s workshop does not take away from its 
greatness. In the case of Leonardo (if of anyone) the outdated theory of a 
continuous improvement of the great artist in the course of his development 
can be proved to be wrong. Leonardo was a born genius who was unsur- 
passed, in every work, from the first one onward. One might even be inclined to 
reverse the supposition and instead of constant improvement, contend in this 
instance that the paintings of his early period are greater than those of his 
last. But this also would be a mistake: he cannot be blamed if his genius was 
obscured in some of his later works by the participation of pupils who did 
not understand his ideas. His drawings prove that his creative power never 
relaxed. 

Yet it is true that his early works give us, often, more pleasure than those of 
the Milanese period simply because they are free from additions by other 
hands. Although most of them are, like the present, rediscovered paintings, 
in the common sense fragmentary or unfinished, they belong by their origi- 
nality of invention and subtlety of expression to the rarest and most wonderful 
creations of the human spirit. 


1 On panel, H. 23 11/16”; W. 18 7/16”. For the history of the picture and its condition see E. P. Richardson, The 
Adoration with Two Angels by Andrea del Verrocchio and Leonardo da Vinci, The Detroit Institute of Arts, 1957. 
2 The body of the Child and the hands of the sitting angel are left incomplete by Leonardo. 

3 L. H. Heydenreich, Leonardo da Vinci, 1954, 2nd ed. p. 27. See also the excellent description in Kenneth 
Clark, Leonardo da Vinci, 1939, p. 12, who dates the painting about 1470-72. 
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* A. E. Popham, The Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, 1945, p. 44. 
Ibid., pl. 15 

* I[bid., pl. 29b 
Ibid., pl. 162 


* Good examples for the deployment of compositions from left to right can be found among the sketches 
of such fast working masters as Titian and Rubens, who at times, after the first verve, seem exhausted when 
arriving at the right border of the canvas 











THE EARLY COMPOSITIONS OF 
ANTOINE WATTEAU IN THE STYLE OF 
THE DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTERS 


By JACQUES MATHEY 
Translated by RENE MULLER 


THE BIVOUAC 


HIS is a work which is too early for us to find its equivalent in Jullienne’s 

CEuvre gravé. In La vraie gaité (H.A.., pl. 1)' or in Repas de campagne (H.A.., 

pl. 4)’ certain details, such as a woman’s stylized figure or a branch 
of a tree, already let us discover the gracefulness of Watteau. The Bivouac 
must have been done shortly before Watteau entered Gillot’s studio, at 
the time when, after having been employed by the little-known painter 
Abraham Métayer, he was busy making copies of Dutch paintings for a 
merchant of the Pont Notre-Dame. The young Watteau’s style is known to 
us through his early drawings: a technique similar to that used on comparable 
works of the same period; details which are repeated in later works already 
classified. Everything concurs to help us identify with certitude this compo- 
sition which has already been the object of a study by Henry Roland,’ but 
to which we are now in a position to add further points. 

This painting (canvas, 83 x 1.22 cm.) (Fig. 1) crowded with figures and ani- 
mals in the Dutch manner, with a mountainous horizon lost in a gray sky 
with stormy clouds, reminds us of Magnasco. The background of the Em- 
barquement pour Cythére is there already. In the distance a group of soldiers, 
barely traced, coming over a bridge in ruins, announces the dancing figures 
of the Recrue. 

The palette is made up of browns, blacks and a little ochre, which in- 
expensively cover up a canvas prepared in red-brown. This is the work of a 
youth in a hurry, using the least expensive colors, good enough to satisfy 
mediocre clients who will pay him little. 

The eyes of the figures are lively, the hands have movement; the whole 
is expressive, willful. One finds there the decided style which ignores obsta- 
cles. This is the characteristic style of the twenty-year-old Watteau. In this 
rapidly executed composition the figures were probably painted after succinct 
preliminary sketches. A section has been very carefully studied from nature: 
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Fig. 1. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, The Bivoua 
Private Collection 


Fig. 2. Detail of Figure 1 
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the weapons piled up on the ground and surmounted by two drums (Fig. 2). 
This enchanting metallic embroidery is painted by a direct emulator of Téniers, 
who so often gives us those still-lifes of arms and drums in his Corps de Garde, 
or of pots and pans in his Scénes de Cabaret. Sometimes they balance a group 
on the opposite side, where they fill a void, thus constituting a small picture 
within the picture itself. They most certainly must have been admired by 
Watteau, as he must have studied the delightful small still-lifes in the fore- 
ground of La Tréve de 1609 by Van de Venne. Very often he made use of these 
still-lifes: a pewter pot near the bread in the Repas de campagne; a dish near 
a napkin in the Camp volant; a gun leaning against a drum in the Escorte 
d’équipage; a lute near a book and armor in the Portrait d’ Antoine de la Roque, 
a work which must be placed early in his euvre. In the Colin Maillard, Watteau 
adds a dog to the still-life. Sometimes the dog stands alone in order to empha- 
size an empty space, as in the lower right of the Enseigne de Gersaint. These 
still-lifes are less frequent during his maturity, but there are some; and there 
is a charming one, a bouquet of flowers by a decanter in the Occupation selon 


’ age. 

The masterpiece of the Dutch period is the Ecureuse de cuivres (Fig. 3) from the 
Strasbourg Museum, whose chiaroscuro reminds us of Ostade and Rembrandt. 
It is in this painting that Watteau has placed the most finished of his still-lifes, 
wholly comparable to that of The Bivouac (Figs. 2 and 4). The latter is closely 


related to the Retour de campagne (Fig. 5) (H. P., pl. 17) where one finds two 
white-muzzled donkeys, one carrying a young mother and her nursing child. 
Here this rider substitutes for the figure of a man holding a hat in his hand to 
the right of our picture (Fig. 6). Both come from the same preliminary sketch. 
The same can be said about the dog with black spots and hindquarters charac- 
teristically higher than the head but with slight differences in the pose (Figs. 
1 and 5). 

From this period we know a Marchand ambulant in a Lyons collection (Fig. 11) 
(canvas, 32 x 24 cm.). With its decided looks, its mouth as of a bon vivant, 
its emphasis upon the folds of the sleeve, it is the first incarnation of the 
Savoyard a la Marmotte (Fig. 12). It precedes the latter by seven or eight years, 
for although the Savoyard did belong to Audran, we have reason to believe 
that it was done after the sojourn at the Luxembourg.* It was characteristic 
of Watteau to repeat paintings from his youth with newly acquired methods. 
For instance, the scene of the Dépit Amoureux from Moliére under the title of 
Spectacle Frangais’ will be used again much later in the Comédiens Frangais 
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(H. A., pl. 147); thus also the Ile de Cythére precedes by ten years the Em- 
barquement pour Cythere. 

Finally, let us be aware of the analogy between the Marchand ambulant and 
the engraving of the Jullienne Recueil after Téniers.* This forceful little canvas 
was also done with a scanty palette: browns, ochres, Prussian blue. The 
Marmotte will represent that genre at its most perfect: sky, landscape, figures, 
everything has become easy, measured, and the palette has bloomed. 


LA REVANCHE DES PAYSANS 


Two little pictures, the Pillement d’un village and the Revanche des paysans,’ 
were engraved by B. Baron in London in 1748. They do not figure in the 
CEuvre gravé of Jullienne. Very different in conception and in execution from 
the spirit and the ornamentation of all the other military pictures by Watteau, 
they seem at first the works of some Flemish master. Judging from the repro- 
ductions by Baron, there could be some doubt of their attribution if one only 
knew them through the engravings. The Revanche des paysans (private col- 
lection, London; canvas, H. 319 x 394 mm.) (H. A. no. 279) presents over 
a pale blue sky and gray-green background the most beautiful range of reds 
and cool yellows illuminating the many actors of this confused battle (Fig. 7). 
These compositions make us think of Velvet Breughel, Vrancx, Van de 
Venne. .. From Van de Venne one finds here the precise description of the 
small figures and the enamel quality of the works characteristic of a school 
full of good craftsmen. We recently found two compositions by a disciple of 
these masters, J. B. van der Meiren (1664-1708), owned by the National Gallery 
in Rome, from which Watteau executed these free imitations. The background 
is simplified, the characters are grouped differently and the style is of a quality 
superior to that of a passive imitator.* 

We know that Watteau had admired and analysed the Tréve de 1609, the 
precious picture by Van de Venne now in the Louvre but at that time in the 
royal collection of Louis XIV: three of the figures were copied by him (see 
the red chalk drawings, nos. 314 and 331 of our catalogue of drawings.’) The 
Staatliche Graphische Sammlung in Munich possesses a drawing (no. 326 of 
our catalogue) (Fig. 8) after an unknown artist. It represents the attack of a 
convoy which has many analogies with the Revanche de paysans. Another 
drawing (no. 240) (Fig. 10), sketches no. 323 (Fig. 9) representing a charging 
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Fig. 5. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Le Retour de campagne (detail) 
Paris, Private Collection 


Fig. 6. Detail of Figure 1 





Fig. 7. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, La Revanche des Paysans 
London, Private Collection 


Fig. 8. Attack of a Convoy 


Munich, Staatliche Graphische Sammlung 


























Fig. 10. Study 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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cavalier, and no. 325 showing the passage of the ferry boat, are of the same 
epoch and are closely related to this type of military picture. Judging from 
the style, they all belong to the years 1707, 1708 and 1709. 


ADDITION TO THE PAINTINGS OF WATTEAU ON THE THEME 
OF CHILDHOOD: LE CHCEUR DES PETITS FORGERONS 


Jullienne says that Watteau became an apprentice to a painter of Valenciennes 
when he was about eleven years old. It appears that he did not learn much 
from him. If one bears in mind the little knowledge shown by his first “gillo- 
tesque” drawings done at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, it seems 
strange that the exceptional talent of this young man could have remained 
sO undeveloped at this age. When he went to Gillot and Audran he quickly 
equaled and surpassed these competent artists, who were more decorators than 
painters. He longed to go beyond them and to feel the inspiration of Rubens, 
Titian, Veronese and Rembrandt. We have reproduced nearly two hundred 
copies or imitations of these masters in our catalogue. All have not been found 
and many must have disappeared. This feverish urge of an ambitious youth 
to find himself reminds us of Rubens. Géricault later will be another example, 

yet more comparable because of the diversity of his borrowings. This daily 
di: logue with the gods of painting did not prevent Watteau from examining 
very closely the methods used by excellent technicians like Téniers and Van 
de Venne. It is hardly surprising that as one sees re: appearing, one by one, the 
paintings from an epoch until now neglected by the historians, one finds 
oneself bewildered by the variety of orientation of this obstinate copyist. One 
quickly notices that some very personal characteristics are present in these 
attempts. They are created by a temperament wishing to ignore the obstacles 
due to inexperience. That is why there sometimes is found a contrast between 
the happy ideas of composition and the insufficiency in certain parts; and a 
close parallel between the weaknesses and the good qualities of the drawings 
and those of the paintings. The indications of the pencil find a faithful echo 
in those of the brush. Let us note that the way of indicating the extremities 
of the figures is often almost a signature. The incomparable draughtsman of 
hands that Watteau will later become is to be found already in his very indi- 


vidual style. 





A sketch, the Cheeur des petits forgerons (canvas, 51 x 63 cm.) (Fig. 14) has 
recently reappeared. It is closely associated with the paintings on the theme 
of childhood which was the object of an earlier article in The Art Quarterly. 
However, it is already a work of Watteau’s maturity. Van Dyck’s influence 
subsists in the summary and exceptionally impetuous way of handling the brush. 
It must be compared with certain studies of heads of apostles so characteristic 
of that treatment. However, Le Nain’s influence is most decidedly felt here, 
and easily demonstrated. The flesh is a whitish-pink or a cold yellow over a 
blackish-blue background of a superb sonority. The construction of the feet 
and hands is noticeable at the first glance. The neat and clear stroke which 
comes off from the darker background and seems to carve out each toe finds 
an analogy in the drawings from the J. M. Collection which we studied in 
connection with the Children and Bacchus. The way of executing the legs in 
the same manner is also convincing. Finally, those hands in the shape of claws 
beating time, or with the fingers spread fanlike, are often found in Watteau’s 
work. A Sainte Famille in Paris (Figs. 15 and 17) shows these characteristics 
with exactness. To limit ourselves to works known to all, let us compare the 
hand of the child in the Amour désarmé (Louvre)'* with that of one of the cupids 
in the Embarquement pour Cythére (Fig. 16), where retouching over the rough 
sketch gives six fingers on the cupid’s right hand. This going back to Le Nain 
is confirmed by the drawing of the former Groult Collection (no. 343 of the 
P. and M. catalogue) on which one finds heads drawn from the Danse des 
Enfants, a painting by Antoine Le Nain, three versions of which are known 
(Fig. 13). Let us also not forget that on one of the pages from Figures de diffé- 
rents caractéres, edited by Jullienne, we find a child and some blind musicians 
copied from Le Nain. The rhythm which animates the Danse des Enfants 
animates also the Cheur des petits forgerons; a rhythm created by figures on the 
same plane beating time with their arms and legs. Here the imitator Watteau 
draws in his own style. The head of the child in the upper left corner of the 
sketch after Le Nain (Fig. 18) with his pug nose and his squat features looks 
like the head of the little blacksmith on the right of the painting. We find 
the same face in that of a youthful St. John from the Sainte Famille en Egypte 
which will be studied with the religious paintings. Once more this painting 
shows in the execution of the e .tremities the identical brush. It is quite possible 
that the copy after Le Nain was done at the time when the Chaur des petits 
forgerons was painted. It offers all the characteristics of Watteau’s maturity or 
at least those belonging to the beginning of his maturity, ca. 1711-12-13. We 
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Fig. 13. ANTOINE LE NAIN, Danse des enfants 


Fig. 14. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Cheeur des petits forgerons 





Fig. 15. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Sainte Famill Fig. 16. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Embarquement pour 
(detail) Paris, Private Collection Cythére (detail) Paris, Louvre 


Fig. 17. Detail of Figure 15 





Fig. 18. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, « 
Paris, Louvre 
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Fig. 19. JEAN-ANTOINE WATTEAU, Arlequin 
Paris, Private Collection 





are more convinced of it if we consider the reverse side, an original creation 


representing studies of a smiling Arlequin (Fig. 19). 
This permits us to place this painting at the very end of the series of original 


compositions dealing with naked children, the first one of which is preserved 
at the Musée Carnavalet. Later Watteau will represent children playing Bergers 
galants, as in the Danse from Potsdam, or parodying the Italian comedians in 
Heureux dge, dge dor... Then he will create real children’s feasts in parts of 


his Fétes galantes. 


1 This painting is not included in the Recueil _Jullienne but was engraved by Le Hardy de Famars during the 


eighteenth century (Dacier 29s) 


2 Héléne Adhémar, Watteau, sa vie, son wuvre, 195 
] 


> Henry Roland, “An Early Watteau,” Phoebus, vol. I, 1946, nos. 3, 4, reproduced 


* K. T. Parker and J. Mathey, Antoine Watteau, Catalogue complet de son euvre dessiné, Paris, 1957, t. I 


> Dacier and Vuaflart, Jean de Jullienne et les graveurs de Watteau au XVIII siécle, Paris, 1922, t. IV, pl. 294. 


® Ibid., t. I, reproduced p. 229 

’ Ibid., reproduced nos. 290, 291 

* The photograph of the Rome painting, which arrived too late to be included in this article, will be 
reproduced in a forthcoming issue of The Ar 


t Quarterly 


® Parker and Mathey, op. cit 


10 Adhémar, op. cit., pl. 104. 





SHORTER NOTES 


THE PORTRAITS OF GEORGE OF EGMOND 


By Paut WESCHER 


George of Egmond, the Abbot of the monastery of St. Amand (near Valen- 

ciennes), wherein he praised highly —according to the customs of the time— 
a painting which Jan van Scorel had executed one or two years earlier as an 
altarpiece for the church of that monastery, on commission from that high 
ecclesiastic.' The subject of this lost painting was Christ as the Man of Sorrows, 
and it was not the first painting which the already famous Utrecht artist 
finished for George of Egmond. 

At about the same time, that is around 1528-1530, he completed a memorial 
panel which his teacher Cornelis Buys the Elder, the Master of Alkmaar, had 
begun for Count Jan I of Egmond (d. 1518) and left unfinished at his death. In 
this memorial panel, or Tabula Mortuorum, which both Buchelius and Van 
Mander saw and described, Jan van Scorel not only repainted the whole 
composition of the Entombment of Christ, he also added the figure of George of 
Egmond as a second donor opposite that of his father.’ 

Finally, still in these same years, Scorel painted that attractive half-figure 
portrait of George of Egmond (Fig. 1) which has been preserved in the col- 
lections of the Counts of Limburg-Stirum of Noordwyck and was shown 
at the Exhibition Jeroen Bosch at the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, in 1936.’ 

Born in 1504, George of Egmond was then in his late twenties and his 
lean, clear-cut face with the rather ascetic mouth and chin and the long 
prominent nose betray impressive characteristics of determined will and in- 
telligence. Soon, in 1534, he was to be elected to the bishop’s seat of Utrecht, 
which since David and Philip of Burgundy had been reserved for the highest 
nobility. His older brother John, married to Frangoise of Luxembourg, was 
in the service of Emperor Charles V and in 1527 was sent to Naples to rule 
there as governor-general. 

When George of Egmond became the sixty-first bishop of Utrecht as 


|< the year 1531 the Dutch Humanist John Alardus dedicated a poem to 
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successor to Duke Heinrich of Bavaria, he not only had to administer the vast 
holdings of the seven Sees of this church estate, he also inherited the official 
patronage which the bishops of Utrecht had long since bestowed upon the 
artists. His residence was, besides Utrecht, the castle of Wyck near Duurstede, 
which over a period of years he embellished with works of art. The accounts 
of these and other works carried out between 1534 and 1558 have been pub- 
lished by H. E. van Gelder in Oud Holland, 1917 (p. 188 “Kunstenaars wer- 
kende voor Bisschop George van Egmond”) and they, together with Van der 
Willigen’s quotation of the original contract for the great altar of the Lauren- 
tius Church in Alkmaar," give sufficient proof of the bishop’s interest and also 
name the artists employed after Scorel. 

In 1538 Marten van Heemskerk, Scorel’s pupil and follower who had just 
returned from Italy, was engaged to paint the monumental altar now in 
Linkoping, Sweden, for the Laurentius Church in Alkmaar, which occupied 
him for four years. The center panel contained the Crucifixion; the wings, 
divided into parts, four scenes of the Passion of Christ; and in the right 
wing with the Resurrection, George of Egmond, in his ornate pontifical robes, 
is kneeling in the foreground.’ On the outside was to be represented the legend 
of St. Laurens with the Adoration of the Shepherds and the Last Supper, and, 
according to the original contract, the bishop should have figured here as 
donor. George of Egmond contributed two hundred guilders to this work, 
and it was stipulated in the contract that Heemskerck should first make a 
model sketch to be shown to the bishop who would indicate modifications 
which he eventually desired. Cornelis Buys the Younger, the son of Scorel’s 
teacher, was to act as expert when the whole triptych was finished in 1542. 

In 1541 George of Egmond ordered a large stained glass window for the 
Church of St. Bavo in Haarlem from Gerrit Boels, an artist of Louvain well 
known by his works in the rich Abbey du Paice and the Cloister of St. Cather- 
ine at Breda, and in 1542 another window from his son Pieter Boels, for the 
Church of St. Jacob at the Hague, the cartoon of which is now in the possession 
of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.‘ This same stained glass painter also re- 
ceived payments in 1547-49 for three windows for the Jerusalem Chapel in 
Utrecht where Jan van Scorel’s group portraits adorned the walls. In 1548 Jan 
Tynagel, a painter of Wyck, received a hundred guilders for work done at 
the Castle of Duurstede—probably of a decorative nature for the chapel 
erected by Willem van Noort, city architect of Utrecht. The records further- 
more tell that on January 18 of the following year, 1549, the “painter of 
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Monseigneur de Saint Vaast” of the abbey in Arras was paid for “aucuns 
tableaux faits a Msr.”; that is for paintings which he had executed for George 
of Egmond. This entry is of special interest as this painter was probably none 
other than Jan Vermeyen, whose outstanding work has been retraced in the past 
twenty years after it had been more or less entirely forgotten. Van Mander 
mentioned in his Schilderboek that Jan van Scorel, as well as his friend Ver- 
meyen, both worked for St. Vaast and that the former painted (about 1537) 
a triptych with the Crucifixion for the chapel of the monastery. Concerning 
Vermeyen he only knew that his many works there were “amazingly beautiful 
and much admired.” Already, therefore, Van Gelder connected the payment 
to the “painter of Monseigneur de Saint Vaast” with Vermeyen, considering 
the late date and the fact that Scorel in these years was occupied with other 
projects, such as plans for a new harbor at Harderwyck and the drainage of 
the River Zijpe in North Holland, for which he had invented a new dredge. 

Jan Vermeyen was by this time particularly renowned as a portrait painter 
and, in a way, had inherited the position which Jan Gossaert and Jan van Orley 
had held as the favored portraitists of the high nobility. Thus Vermeyen 
portrayed twice the same Chancelor-Cardinal Jean Carondolet in his old age, 
who had previously sat three times for portraits by Gossaert and twice for 
those by Van Orley.* If we furthermore remember that George of Egmond had 
been deacon of the Dome chapter of Liege when Erard de la Marck ruled there 
as its bishop (until 1538), and that Vermeyen at that time painted this Bishop’s 
portrait (Von Pannwitz Collection, Haarlem), we have sufficient reason to 
assume that George of Egmond should have desired to have his own portrait 
painted by Vermeyen. 

The proof for this conclusion seems to exist in that remarkable late portrait 
of the Fentener van Vlissingen Collection (Fig. 3) which was shown for th¢ 
first time at the previously mentioned Bosch Exhibition (without name of 
painter or sitter) and later was reproduced as Vermeyen by Hoogewerff,’ 
who called it “the best character portrait which has come down to us from 
the sixteenth century.” Even without any exaggeration, one will hardly find 
in this period of idealized court portraiture a masterpiece of such subtle and 
sensitive characterization, in which the importance of the personality imposes 
itself instantly without any insignia. 

If we judge the age of the sitter in Vermeyen’s portrait at about fifty or over, 
which would date the portrait at about 1555, considerable time has elapsed 
since Scorel’s portraits, and this span naturally has left its mark. It seems that, 
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in general, people aged faster in those days; died younger and made their 
testaments at an age when nowadays no one would think of it. All the features 
in Vermeyen’s portrait naturally have become more pronounced and yet they 
still reappear the same as we find them in the portrait by Scorel: the same 
general shape and proportions of che face; the same long, sharp and pointed 
nose emerging from the forehead without any indentation between the eyes; 
the same wide-swung brows; the same energetic and sensitive mouth with 
thin lips; in short, features that cannot easily be mistaken. 

Fortunately there is still another portrait existant which can support this 
conclusion, bridging the gap in time between Scorel’s and Vermeyen’s like- 
nesses. This is the portrait of an ecclesiastic which the National Gallery of 
Ottawa, Canada, acquired some twenty years ago and which found little 
attention outside of America (Fig. 2). While the attribution to Jan Provost of 
Bruges which has been attached to it is not worthwhile mentioning, the resem- 
blance to Scorel’s portrait in the Limburg-Stirum Collection is such that there 
can hardly be any doubt left as to the identity of the sitter. George of Egmond 
had a rather bald forehead at an early age, as we can see in the donor portrait 
of the Alkmaar memorial panel, and in his later life he seems to have worn a 
wig as it appears in Vermeyen’s portrait. As the attitude, costume and decor 
of the Ottawa portrait speak for an official representation, it was most proba- 
bly painted soon after 1534, and evidently by a Dutch painter who, if not Jan 
Tynagel or one of the local Utrecht painters such as Evraerd or Eerst van 
Schayk, escapes our knowledge as of today. 

George of Egmond died in 1558, one year before Vermeyen, but already 
in 1549 he had commissioned Colyn de Nole to execute his tomb in the forms 
of the High Renaissance, in which this Utrecht sculptor competed successfully 
with Cornelis Floris in Antwerp. Also George of Egmond continued to 
present art works to his churches. When a fire destroyed St. John’s Church 
in Gouda and it was rebuilt in 1555, he ordered Dirk Pieter Crabeth of Gouda 
to paint two stained glass windows for the choir; one with the Baptism of 
Christ, the other with Christ Choosing His Disciples. The cartoons for these 
stained glass windows executed in 1555-56 are still in existence.'* Thirty-one 
colossal windows were, on the archbishop’s example, donated to the church 
at the time by the King of Spain, Prince William of Orange and other high 
ecclesiastic and worldly dignitaries in a last great gesture of devotion, the 
results of which strangely enough survived the iconoclasts, the wars and the 
destruction of time. 
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' J. F. M. Sterck, “Scorel-Alardus,” in Het Boeck, 1914, p. 17, and J. B. Hoogewerff, Jan van Scorel, p. 64. 
2 P. Wescher, “Jan van Scorei und der aeltere und juengere Cornel Buys,” in Oud Holland, 1946. 


> Catalogue of the Exhibition Jeroen Bosch at the Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, 1936, no. 111; J. B. Hooge- 
werft, Noordnederlandsche Schilderkunst, IV, 106, fig. 47. 


* A. van der Willigen, Les artistes de Haarlem, pp. 158-167, and A. Romdahl, Oud Holland, 1903, p. 173. 
> F. Preibitz, Marten van Heemskerck, pp. 23 and 75, and Hoogewerff, op. cit., p. 317, fig. 151. 

* See Oud Holland, 1918, p. 27. 

’ Schilderboek, English edition by De Wall, New York, 1936, p. 96. 

* M. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, XII, 208. 

* Hoogewerff, Op. cit., p. 276, fig. 126. 

10 J. C. Kramm, Levens end werken, I, 289 ff, and A. van den Boom, Monumentale Glasschilderkunst in de 
Nederlanden, The Hague, 1940. 


TWO BIBLICAL HISTORIES 
BY CORNELIS DE WAEL 


By Lupwic BALpass 
Translated by CHARLES MEYER 


URING his stay in Genoa, Anthony van Dyck painted one of his most 

lively double portraits, representing two Antwerp artists then living 

there, namely, Lucas and Cornelis de Wael. The painting is now in 
the Capitoline Gallery in Rome. Wenzel Hollar engraved the composition 
in 1646, apparently after a carefully and surely painted grisaille executed for 
graphic reproduction, now being stored in the Gallery at Cassel (Fig. 3). 
Certainty as to the identity of the figures portrayed is established by the 
inscription on the engraving. Their famous countryman painted the two 
brothers (Lucas born in March 1591; Cornelis in September 1592) in rich, 
aristocratic costumes as “‘cavaliere’’.* Lucas returned to Antwerp in 1628 and died 
there in 1661; Cornelis remained in Genoa, later emigrated to Rome where 
he drew up his Will on April 21, 1667. 

The statement of the double portrait that these are important personalities 
is in direct opposition to the fact that we know very little about the works of 
these painters. We know of no painting at all by the landscape painter Lucas; 
however we do have some knowledge of the art of his brother Cornelis 
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through contemporary graphic reproductions. As works of his invention 
there are several engraved series: the twelve scenes from the Life of the Common 
People; The Four Seasons; and The Five Senses.* They reveal a draughtsman 
oriented toward pictures of manners and morals, one who had studied Callot 
and who is to be looked upon as a parallel phenomenon to Bamboccio (Pieter 
van Laer). The lack of signed or authentically attested pictures by his brush is 
unfortunate.’ 

In the attempts to group together the paintings by Cornelis de Wael, a 
picture in the Vienna Gallery (75 x 121.5 cm.) (Fig. 1), which has been too 
little taken into consideration, presents itself as a point of departure. It is 
described in the inventory of the collection of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm 
in 1659 under No. 272 in the following manner: “Ein Stuckh von Ohlfarb 
auf Leinwath, warin Moyses die Kinder von Israel durch das rote Meer fiihrt . . 
Original von Cornelio de Wael.”* The inventory was drawn up under the 
direction of an excellent Flemish still-life and flower painter, J. A. van der 
Baren (born 1616), who was well informed about the works of contemporary 
Netherlandish painters. Since Cornelis, as well as his brother residing in 
Antwerp, was still alive in 1659, it appears that a mistake in the identification 
of the artist listed under No. 272 would be almost impossible. We can there- 
fore confidently take this painting of the Passage Through the Red Sea as the 


basis for a study of the historical paintings of Cornelis de Wael. Stylistically 
a second work may also be assigned to the same hand. The painter of both 
pictures reveals himself to be a very original artist, as one might surmise from 


the already mentioned engraved compositions. 

A short while ago there appeared in the shop of a Vienna art dealer (Galerie 
Otto Schatzker) a painting (115 x 200 cm.) (Fig. 2) which quite clearly repre- 
sents the Meeting of Jacob and Esau as described in Chapter 33 of the Book of 
Genesis. Jacob, traveling along the road to Canaan with his wives and other 
women, his children and his flocks, awaits at the edge of a forest his brother 
approaching with an army. In the arrangement of the figures the artist care- 
fully limited himself to the text of Genesis: “And he divided the children unto 
Leah, and unto Rachel, and unto the two handmaids. And he put the hand- 
maids and their children foremost, and Leah and her children after, and Rachel 
and Joseph hindermost.” This group of women and children, to which the 
flocks of animals with their herdsmen and camels with their drivers attach 
themselves, takes in the entire right-hand side of the foreground and draws 
the eye of the observer. In the center of the painting Esau has just emerged 
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from the depth of the forest with his soldiers. He has sprung from his horse 
and embraces his brother, who kneels before him. Undisturbed by the result 
of the meeting, Jacob’s herdsmen with their flocks move left further into the 
picture as they follow the road leading toward the valley. In spite of the dra- 
matic scene in the center of the picture the major artistic theme of the painting 
is the movement of a great procession through a richly wooded and moun- 
tainous landscape. 

In the fashioning of the many figures and in their manner of movement 
a relationship with the art of European Mannerism is clearly evident. We do 
not know the Netherlandish painter who directed the education of Cornelis 
de Wael. He must, however, have worked in the style from the Southern 
provinces during the last third of the sixteenth century as represented by the 
paintings of Marten de Vos, who today is appraised at less than his true merit. 
If we observe his large painting in the Vienna Gallery of the Meeting of Abigail 
and King David (Fig. 5), we see a prototype for the lively and artful grouping 
of the Meeting of Jacob and Esau (cf. Fig. 4). Common to the art of the two 
artists is the immediate connection of the groups of the middle ground with 
those of the foreground. Marten de Vos has treated the further figures not 
only summarily but with little color. The picture construction of De Vos is 
symmetrically delineated, his landscape idealistically stylized. Naturalistic 
traces exist only in details, in the portrait-like reproductions of several 
male and female heads and in the still-life handling of the objects. Cor- 
nelis de Wael, on the contrary, is more concerned with a natural presentation 
and surprises one only occasionally by an entirely manneristically proportioned 
figure, e.g., in the soldier who holds Esau’s rearing white horse. In the de- 
piction of the details, however, in the manner of painting, in the selection 
of colors and in the landscape’s conception, the painting of De Wael belongs 
entirely to baroque art. 

In the handling of form the younger artist goes less into detail than the elder. 
Cornelis’ technique is unusually flowing; it utilizes strong, white highlights; 
the brushstrokes are visible in many parts. Only seldom are surface likenesses 
striven for, as in the black silk dress of the kneeling Leah (Fig. 4). In the fore- 
ground Cornelis uses very distinct colors, which he tones down to gray-brown 
in the right middle ground where the figures stand in forest shadow, and 
which he allows to fade to fawn colored light-yellows and pink tones in the 
full daylight at the left. The color scheme works mostly with light, frequently 
broken, tones. The cinnabar colored mantle of Esau and the madder-red coat 
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of the kneeling boy looking out of the picture are accents in a tonally unified 
painting, next to an occasional yellow, light-blue, rose color or black, uniting 
figures and landscape in an all-embracing ensemble. For the landscape, and 
especially its major motif the powerful forest cut off by the upper frame, is 
of most striking importance to the total impression of the painting. Aside 
from details, such as the various women and children and an occasional 
painting of draperies, the landscape organization is the only major high point 
from which we can with certainty conclude a knowledge of Rubenesque 
painting (perhaps the scenery of the Dresden Boar Hunt). The handling of the 
brushwork in the foliage and trunks of trees, worked with short strokes and 
patches, is the same as in the draperies; landscape and figures are therefore by 
the same hand. Because of the landscape organization it may be concluded 
that the painting could not have been done before 1620. The strong carry-over 
of Manneristic style elements makes it probable, however, that it was done 
in the third decade. If the Meeting of Jacob and Esau is a work by Cornelis de 
Wael, as I wish to demonstrate here, then the painter, who had established a 
cenacolo fiammingo in Genoa in 1613, must have taken a trip to Flanders about 
1620. A direct relationship to Italian art is, on the contrary, nowhere evident 
in the painting. 

Comparing the technique, the organization of the group and the constantly 
calculated handling of the details, we recognize a surprising agreement with 
the smaller painting in the Vienna Gallery (Fig. 1), which is attested to be the 
work of Cornelis de Wael in the Archduke’s Inventory. In this Passage Through 
the Red Sea the artist has obviously borrowed from the engraving of the same 
theme by Jacques Callot,’ published i in Paris in 1629 by Israel, taking, however, 
from this model only the common theme of the picture and executing all 
details in a completely free paraphrasing. Again for Cornelis the major motif 
is the procession. It extends in a compact mass from the sea bottom at the 
right to the left border of the painting. In the upper half of the picture it 
becomes visible again moving through the mountains. The artist subordinates 
the figure of Moses to this procession. Moving in an opposite direction it 
faces the oncoming army of Pharaoh (Callot has rendered the leader together 
with Aaron isolated in the foreground). The followers of the procession, with 
their mounted women and children, who are exactly studied in the group in 
the left foreground, are depicted in a lively manner by Cornelis de Wael. 
A broad graduation of the long train is very adroitly achieved by means of 
variations in the terrain, by people resting upon the ground, by standing 
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figures and by those participants riding upon asses, horses and camels (Fig. 6). 
The fantastic mountain scenery of Callot is simplified and naturalistically 
enlivened; the sky is very richly painted with dark-gray and light-yellow 
clouds, blue patches of open sky and a sunbeam. The signature of the brush- 
work in landscape and figures is again the same. 

The tonality of the unified color scheme of the picture has changed in 
comparison with the earlier work of the Meeting of Jacob and Esau. It is lighter, 
gayer and cooler; one might almost say it has become more Italian. The 
tendency already recognized in the earlier picture toward the utmost variation 
in rich surface areas appears here in more developed form. The horror vacui 
is so restrained that crowding is nowhere evident; rather can each figure freely 
extend itself. 

The Manneristic traces which mark the Meeting are no longer in evidence 
in the Passage Through the Red Sea. They are replaced by the compositional 
borrowings from the art of Callot. The fantastic quality of the etching is not 
taken over, however, but rather supplanted by a more accurate observation. 
In addition, the earlier recognizable reminiscences of Rubenesque paintings of 
materials are no longer to be seen in the later picture. Both paintings have in 
common an execution in pure color with few preparatory lines. All modeling 
is done with the brush. Form is constantly indicated only by large strokes. Most 
interesting of all is the movement in the human figures (Figs. 4, 6). One seldom 
feels that a study of the nude body was the basis of the figural design, as was 
the case with Rubens and his school. The draperies interested the artist prima- 
rily as sources of color. The play of light which considerably varies the color 
has an important role. Outlines for the most part are only occasionally ac- 
cented. The rounded modeling of the faces receives living accents by means 
of dark patches for the eyes, the nose and the mouth. A hand very seldom 
executes a strong, unequivocal gesture. The application of paint in the flesh 
areas is toned down and somewhat thinner than that in the hair and draperies. 
Here the brushstroke is everywhere clearly revealed. First the paint was laid 
on very flatly, then the modeling with lighter tones applied atop this, and 
finally parts tending to come forward too much were pushed back by darker 
overglazes. The unheroic portrayal of the animal world is surprising, and 
foreshadows the art of the Genoese Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione who lived 
approximately two decades later. 

The rich and original talent of Cornelis de Wael impresses us even more 
strongly in his earlier work than in the later. The Meeting of Jacob and Esau is 
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one of the few Flemish historical paintings in which a contemporary pre- 
served his independent character against the overwhelming power of Rubens’ 
art. The Passage Through the Red Sea is an international work, however. This 
is only in part because of the borrowing from a Callot composition, which in 
all details was so freely varied that only the basic idea remained the same. It is 
more important that Cornelis de Wael assimilated the Italian feeling for color, 
so that a coloristic harmony results which includes even the tones of the clouds 
and the shadows in the draperies. The Passage Through the Red Sea appears 
as an early example of the organization of masses in Italian baroque painting. 
Artists like Salvator Rosa in the thirties concentrated on unifying strongly 
moving groups of figures under richly painted skies into a pictorial whole. 
It is further emphasized that in the picture in the Vienna Gallery (Fig. 1) the 
genre and animal painting of the Genoese Castiglione is already apparent. 
More apparent even is the similarity to works of Johann Heinrich Schénfeldt. 
This contemporary of Salvator Rosa and Castiglione entered upon the Italian 
scene in the thirties and advanced much further the development begun by 
Cornelis de Wael in his Biblical history paintings.‘ 

In conclusion I hope that this publication will stimulate a further search 
for more works by this very interesting painter and a re-examination of the 
previously published material. 


1 Cf. L. Baldass, “Some Notes on the Development of Van Dyck’s Portrait Style,” Gazette des Beaux- 

Arts, November, 1957, p. 251. 

2 Cf. A. v. Wurzbach, Niederlandisches Kiinstlerlexikon, vol. Il, 1910; and Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines 

Lexicon der bildenden Kiinstler, vol. XXXV, 1942. 

3 Thieme-Becker mention as the only signed painting of Cornelis de Wael a Rest scene in the Kénigsberg 

Gemiillde Galerie of which I was unable to obtain a photograph. W. Berndt, Die Niederldndische Maler des 

17 Jahrhunderts, vol. Il, Munich, 1948, no. 982, publishes a monogram C in W without indicating the 

picture from which it is taken. H. Fischel, Belvedere, Vienna, 1931, pp. 210-213, publishes a series of six 

tapestries from a collection in Vienna (E. Pollak), with scenes from the story of Meleager, whose collective 
ieces are supposed to bear the name C. de Wael woven in, which is not recognizable in the reproductions. 

P PP ; & l F 1 

The compositions vary Rubenesque motives but are otherwise executed in the style of the third quarter of 

the century. 

* Published in Jahrbuch der Kunstsammlungen des Allerhéchsten Kaiserhauses, vol. 1, S. LX XIX ff. 

5 Published in Meister der Graphik, vol. I: “Jacques Callot” by Herman Nasse, pl. 31a. 

* Cf. Hermann Voss, Johann Heinrich Schénfeldt, Das Schwabische Museum, 1927, p. $7 ff. 





NOTES ON 
OLD AND MODERN DRAWINGS 


PARMIGIANINO AS A 


LANDSCAPE DRAUGHTSMAN 
By A. E. PopHaM 


“Among the numerous Lombards endowed with grace and vivacity 

of inventicn in painting and the power of making beautiful landscapes, 

the first place must be conceded to Francesco Mazzuoli.”' Admirers of the artist 
will acknowledge the justice of Vasari’s encomium of Parmigianino as a 
landscape painter; they will recall the beauty of the backgrounds of the 
Madonna with St. Zachary in the Uffizi, of the Conversion of St. Paul in Vienna 
and of the Holy Family with the Infant St. John at Naples, to cite a few examples; 
they will also remember a striking characteristic of his paintings and compo- 
sitions, his extraordinary feeling for the beauty of foliage, so conspicuous in 
the frescoes at Fontanellato, in the National Gallery Vision of St. Jerome and 
in the chiaroscuro woodcut of the Man Seen from the Back. It is indeed to this 
rather specialized field of landscape, if landscape it can be appropriately called, 
that most of the drawings which have come down to us belong. Though in 
only one instance known to me can a drawing be connected with a particular 
work, most of them have the appearance of being studies specifically made 
with the background of a picture in view. They are not drawings made in the 
enquiring spirit of Leonardo, studies of rock formations, of storm and cloud 
effects; nor are they landscapes drawn purely as such, of the type especially 
developed in Venetian territory by the Campagnolas, in the wake of Titian. 
The only panoramic landscape drawing by Parmigianino which I have 
found is the slightest of sketches made, it would seem, rather as the record of 
an historical event than of the countryside (Fig. 2). It is on the back’ of a well- 
known and carefully finished drawing at Chatsworth of an old woman with 
a distaff,’ made either as a presentation piece or with an engraving in view, 


\ ] ASARI begins his life of Parmigianino with the following words: 
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which apparently dates from the end of Parmigianino’s Roman period (1524- 
1527) or from the beginning of his stay in Bologna (1527-1530), the time, it 
would seem, of his greatest preoccupation with etching and chiaroscuro wood- 
cut. The little drawing represents in the distance a fortress, heavily defended 
by men and artillery; in the foreground on the left march two compact 
battalions of pikemen, while further back on the right in front of the fortress 
is a detachment of cavalry, followed by artillery. It must record some incident 
in the Italian wars of the period, perhaps the march of the Constable de Bour- 
bon’s troops on Rome in 1527, and it anticipates such professional war artists 
as Callot and Stefano della Bella in the delicacy and vivacity with which the 
minute figures are indicated and the mastery with which the expanse of plain 
is rendered. 

This is by no means the earliest evidence of Parmigianino’s interest in land- 
scape which has come down to us. On the verso of a study at Berlin for the 
fresco of St. Lucy and St. Apollonia in S. Giovanni Evangelista at Parma‘ is the 
sketch of a tree trunk with a landscape and some buildings in the distance 
(Fig. 1).° The tree trunk on the right is cut short at the top, as if it had reached 
the limit of a picture and the impression conveyed is that of the right-hand 
side of a composition. It is drawn with those determined and rather heavy- 
handed strokes which characterize the pen work of many of Parmigianino’s 
pre-Roman drawings: there is every reason to suppose that it is contemporary 
with the drawing on the recto and that it dates therefore from between 1521 
and 1524. 

I have already mentioned the chiaroscuro woodcut of the Nude Man Seen 
from the Back,‘ made, according to Vasari,’ by Antonio da Trento as an example 
of Parmigianino’s brilliant interpretation of foliage. In the Fodor Museum at 
Amsterdam is an elaborate pen and ink study of parts of the background of 
this woodcut (Fig. 3). I first noticed it in 1952 in an exhibition devoted to 
forgeries in the Stedelijk Museum at Amsterdam.’ It was understandably 
regarded as a copy from the background of the print. In fact it corresponds 
in some passages almost exactly, and in the same direction, with the woodcut, 
but these parts are not arranged on the sheet in the same relative positions: 
the left-hand half of the drawing agrees exactly with the portion on the right 
edge of the woodcut, below the tree trunk down to the man’s knee, which is 
indicated by a space into which later the artist has oddly inserted a profile of 
Hercules; the tree trunk itself is drawn on the extreme right of the sheet and 
there are passages below this which are not to be found anywhere in the wood- 
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Fig. 1, PARMIGIANINO, Sketch of Tree Trunk with Landscape and Buildings 
Berlin 


Fig. 2, PARMIGIANINO, Landscape Drawing 
Chatsworth 
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Fig. 4. PARMIGIANINO, Study for Detail of a Landscape 
Florence, Ufh 
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cut. In spite of the close convergences, the drawing is so admirable, so exactly 
in Parmigianino’s manner, that I am convinced it is a detail study by the master 
himself and no copy. I do not profess to be able to explain exactly at what 
stage, or for what purpose, it was made, but there is no doubt that Parmi- 
gianino did produce such detail studies in connection with chiaroscuro wood- 
cuts. Not exactly analogous, but comparable, are two drawings on separate 
sheets and in different techniques for the arms of the philosopher in Ugo da 
Carpi’s chiaroscuro of Diogenes.’ 

Of the other drawings of details of landscape by Parmigianino, none, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, can be connected with any known work by 
him. The most beautiful, the one which can be regarded as the type par 
excellence of the artist’s landscape studies, is in the Horne Museum at Florence 
(Fig. 5).'* It has an old attribution to Parmigianino and at the top, written 
in his elegant Italic script, is a Latin hexameter verse.'' Again the study is one 
obviously made for use in a painting, the top limit of which is marked by 
a horizontal line. Though this passage does not, as I have indicated, occur in 
any existing work, the details of foliage and landscape are eminently character- 
istic. One has only to compare them with those of the terrain in the National 
Gallery altarpiece, with those of the St. Roch in St. Petronio, Bologna, or with 


ai2 


the landscape and foreground in the famous drawing of the Bathing Nymphs 


in the Uffizi, or in the etching of the Entombment, to realise the identity of 
treatment. It is a treatment of which one sees the already characteristic be- 
ginnings in the drawing for the Bardi altarpiece in the Louvre." It is of course 
not easy to date a drawing of this character but it seems to me early rather 
than late in Parmigianino’s career and may well have been drawn during his 


stay in Rome. 

On the basis of the drawing in the Horne Foundation, it seems to me 
possible to attribute to Parmigianino another drawing in Florence in the 
Uffizi (Fig. 4).'* This is inscribed in the bottom left-hand corner “Di Gofredo,” 
which has been interpreted as indicating Gotfried Wals, a German from 
Cologne, who was a pupil of Agostino Tassi in Rome and perished at some 
date after 1640 in an earthquake in Naples. The whole character of the draw- 
ing seems quite impossible for an Italianate German of the seventeenth century, 
while its stylistic connection with the drawing which we have just discussed 
seems to me irrefutable. It is just such another detail of a bluff crowned by 
trees which are truncated at the top and the handling is exactly similar, espe- 
cially in the passages of cross hatching. It is perhaps an even more impressive 
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drawing and must rank as one of the most beautiful Italian landscape studies, 
all too rare, of the sixteenth century, comparable to Federigo Barocci’s lovely 
water color sketch in the British Museum,'* of which the composition and 
effect are somewhat similar. 

Finally, among its series of paesi the Uffizi has another sheet which can, I 
think, be attributed to our artist (Fig. 6). This is a drawing described and 
illustrated in Dr. and Mrs. Tietze’s The Drawings of the Venetian Painters under 
the name of Paris Bordone."* In spite of the attribution, which is apparently 
an old one, I can see little justification for connecting the sheet with Paris 
Bordone and every reason for supposing it to be by Parmigianino, as a com- 
parison with the drawing in the Fodor Museum, which I have discussed above, 
will make clear. The right-hand lower corner had not been completed and in 
this space, quite unconnected with the rest of the drawing, the artist (or 
another artist ?) drew a small prospect of low hills with wooded valleys between. 

I should confess that the “Gotfred Wals” and the “Paris Bordone” drawings 
are only known to me from the excellent photographs with which I have been 
provided by the kindness of Professor Giulia Sinibaldi of the Uffizi. I cannot 
however think that an examination of the originals would be likely to invali- 
date my proposed attribution of them to Parmigianino. 

This is the complete tale of landscape drawings by Parmigianino known 
to me. It is however probable that yet another was in existence as late as 1881 
and may indeed survive to this day. Number 3, in the fourth of the 1836 
exhibitions of the Lawrence Gallery, that devoted to Parmigianino’s drawings, 
is described in the catalogue as follows: “Study of Trees—pen and bistre wash; 
very interesting, and probably the only specimen existing of the sort of 
subject. Size 10°/, x 16'/, inches,'’ from the Collection of Mariette and Count 
Fries.” The drawing subsequently passed into the hands of C. S. Bale and was 
sold at his sale at Christie’s on June 10, 1881, lot 2389, when it was bought 
by a Mr. Knowles for £ 2. The sale catalogue gives the additional information 
“from the collection of Charles I,” probably implying that it was stamped 
with a star, one form of which is said by the Richardsons to have been im- 
pressed on drawings bought by Nicholas Laniére for the King. It is not of 
course possible to be certain that the drawing, which has since been lost sight 
of, really was by Parmigianino, but it seems extremely probable. Mariette, 
though he occasionally made mistakes,'* was on the whole a very sound judge 
of Parmigianino’s drawings. If indeed by him, the study of trees, 16 inches by 
10, must have been an imposing sheet. 
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Fig. 5. PARMIGIANINO, Study for Detail of a Landscape 
Florence, Horne Museum 
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. PARMIGIANINO, Study for Detail of a Landscape 
Florence, Uffizi 


Fig. 7. PARMIGIANINO, A Farmyard 
London, Courtauld Institute of Art 
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With the possible exception of the little sketch of troops traversing a plain, 
none of the drawings hitherto referred to can be regarded as complete land- 
scapes. They are all, including apparently the lost Mariette drawing, detail 
studies made for the backgrounds of subject pictures or woodcuts. But on 
at least one occasion Parmigianino did produce a drawing, which, if not a 
pure landscape, includes a large element of landscape and is a complete 
composition. I refer to the delightful little drawing of a farmyard, bequeathed 
to the Courtauld Institute in London by the late Sir Robert Witt'’ (Fig. 7). 
Though this is the most complete of Parmigianino’s pastoral or rural scenes, 
it is not the only evidence of his interest in this genre, so closely allied to 
landscape. At Chatsworth, under the name of Mazzola Bedoli, is a small 
sketch of a pensive shepherd holding a flute, seated at the foot of a tree with 
his dogs around him (Fig. 8);’* in the British Museum, a goatherd blowing 
a curved pipe accompanied by a shepherdess and a goat (Fig. 9)’'; and, in the 
same collection, a little drawing of cattle among trees;** in the Parma Gallery 
is a well-known drawing of musicians in a landscape with a similar scene of 
cattle in a wood in the distance (Fig. 10).”” 

A. M. Zanetti possessed a drawing of an old shepherd leaning on his staff, 
standing under a tree, of which he made a chiaroscuro woodcut in 1722,”* 
and he also owned an elaborately finished drawing of a bearded man and a 
youth with a flute seated under a tree with a flock of goats behind, which was 
engraved by J. A. Faldoni in 1724.** The Virgilian inspiration of this last is 
obvious; it may well represent the Corydon and Alexis of the second Eclogue 
and others of the drawings I have enumerated may be inspired by the same source. 
Then there are a few drawings of domestic animals, which must have been 
made in the same context; the charming sketch of goats in the Musée Condé 
at Chantilly** and another study of a large sheep dog and some sheep, which | 
know only from an eighteenth century etching.’’ I do not think that Parmi- 
gianino’s preoccupation with such subjects was necessarily confined to one 
particular period of his career, but at least one of these drawings, the shepherd 
with a flute at Chatsworth, seems to me to show the particular mannerisms 
characteristic of Parmigianino’s drawing before his departure for Rome in 
1524. The drawing of the farmyard in the Witt Bequest may also, as suggested 
by the authors of the Correggio Exhibition Catalogue, belong to the same 
period, though on purely stylistic grounds I should have placed it somewhat 
later. The cattle in the wood in the British Museum, with its rather metallic 
cross hatching, looks later still (it is possible that it is a copy). Nevertheless 
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Parmigianino must, on the evidence of the Chatsworth drawing, have begun 
to occupy himself with such pastoral subjects before he went to Rome nor, 
indeed, would one have supposed that contact there with the antique, with 
Michelangelo and Raphael, would have led to their cultivation. It is of course 
Giorgione of whom one thinks as the probable model for Parmigianino’s 
pastoral subjects. Though there is no record of his having visited Venice until 
a much later date, it is not impossible that examples of Venetian pastorals 
should have reached Parma or Mantua—surely he must have visited the latter 
city when he took refuge at Viadana in 1521—or more probably his inter- 
pretation of the Giorgionesque was based on engravings. In fact the Chats- 
worth drawing of the young shepherd does strongly recall Giulio Campag- 
nola’s engraving of the same subject,** and the Parma musicians the same 
engravers Shepherds in a Landscape.*” There is however no Giorgionesque 
equivalent for the Witt Farmyard’* and that I believe represents an important 
innovation in subject matter which had far reaching consequences. One has 
to wait for Rubens and such a painting as the Farmyard at Buckingham Palace 
for so comprehensive a composition of rural life. If Rubens and Parmigianino 
both delineated the life of the farm with the same eagerness, the results, as one 
might expect, are in almost ludicrous contrast. Rubens’ inimitable gusto 
transforms his scene into one of baroque and heroic endeavor; Parmigianino’s 
peasants pursue their tasks with an elegant languor, which anticipates that of 
the shepherds and shepherdesses of the dix-huitiéme and even his cows surrender 
their milk with a certain air of coquetry. It is not of course the first time that 
Parmigianino’s kinship with the eighteenth century has been remarked on 
—the avidity with which his drawings were collected and reproduced during 
that period is evidence of the instinctive sympathy which his art evoked then— 
but I do not remember to have seen it mentioned in connection with another 
remarkable fact, which has become something of a truism: it was in the first 
half of the sixteenth century in Parma that Correggio invented the baroque; 
it was only a few years later in the same city that Parmigianino invented the 
rococo. With this provocative oversimplification I leave the subject of Parmi- 
gianino as a landscape draughtsman. 


1 Vasari’s Lives translated by A. B. Hinds (Everyman’s Library), III, 6. The original text (ed. Milanesi, V, 
217) is as follows: “Fra molti che sono stati dotati in Lombardia della graziosa virti del disegno e d’una certa 
vivezza di spirito nell’invenzioni e d’una particolar maniera di far in pittura bellissimi paesi, non é da posporre 
a nessuno, anzi da preporre a tutti gli altri, Francesco Mazzuoli parmigiano.” 


2 Chatsworth no. 772 verso. Pen and ink, $5.4 x 18.2 cm. 
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Reproduced in the Vasari Society, First Series, vol. VI (1910-11), no. 11. It was engraved by Enea Vico 
(Bartsch XI, p. 391, no. 39). 
‘ L. Fréhlich-Bum, Parmigianino und der Manierismus, Vienna, 1921, p. 17. abb. 6. 
> Berlin 15532 verso. Pen and ink, 20.7 x 14.2 cm. The inscription at the bottom on the verso and the price 
mark, .1.8 (the last figure is not clear) are in the handwriting of William Gibson, so that the drawing must 
have been in England at the beginning of the eighteenth century and may well have formed part of the 
Arundel Collection. I do not know for what purpose the reclining man with the putti at the top of the sheet 
was drawn; he may be intended for a saint or an apostle. 


* Bartsch XII, 148, no. 13. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that Lelio Orsi used the background of this 
print in a remarkable eclectic drawing of Diana and Endymion in the Galleria Estense at Modena (ill. Catalogue 
of the Correggio Exhibition, Parma, 1935, p. 159). Besides this borrowing from Parmigianino, Orsi took 
the figure of Diana from Raphael’s Farnesina frescoes; that of Cupid from Correggio’s Allegory of Virtue in the 
Louvre; that of Endymion from Michelangelo’s Night, and the dog from Diirer’s St. Eustace! 


’ Vasari, ed. Milanesi, V, 423. 

* Vals of Echt? no. 54. Pen and ink, 24 x 19 cm. 

* Chatsworth, no. 786 (red chalk, 18 x 5.5 cm.) and no. 797B (pen and brown ink, 11 x 10.5 cm.). 

'© No. $639. Pen and brown ink and wash on blue paper, heightened with white, 23.2 x 19.3 cm. 

11 “Dat senior, lectos iuvenes, fortissima corda,” the meaning of which is not clear to me. 

'2 Tlustrated in the author’s The Drawings of Parmigianino, London, 1953, pl. XXII and often previously. 
Popham, op. cit., pl. IL. 
Paesi 753. Pen and brown ink on blue paper, heightened with white, 27.8 x 17.6 cm. 
British Museum, pp. 3-202. Signed “Federicus Barotius Urbinas fecit.” 


16 No. 389, pl. LX XXVIII, I. Pen and ink on yellowish paper, 16.5 x 24 cm. “On verso Bordone’s name, cut 
and rewritten.” 

17 In the measurements of the Lawrence Exhibition Catalogues the width is given before the height. The 
drawing was one of four in lot 508 of Mariette’s Sale of 1776. Another of three kids from this lot is in the 
Musée Condé at Chantilly (see below). 


'® For example, no. 504 in his sale representing the Annunciation, there described as “un des plus précieux 
qui puisse se rencontrer de la main de cet Artiste” is quite certainly the work of Girolamo Mazzola Bedoli. 
It was later sold with the A. Beurdeley Collection at Paris, June 8, 1920, lot 37 (illustration in Sale Catalogue). 
I do not know its present whereabouts. 


1 No. 2528. Pen and brown ink and brown wash, 10.2 x 12.4 cm. From the collections of Earl Spenser 
(Lugt 1530) and E. Galichon. Illustrated in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 2™ per. V (1872), opp. p. 346 and in 
the Correggio Exhibition Catalogue, 1935, p. 140. The drawing was also imitated on a larger scale and with 
considerable variations by A. M. Zanetti in a chiaroscuro woodcut (Bartsch XII, 185, no. 63) and is likely 
therefore to have been one of the drawings from the Arundel Collection which Zanetti acquired in London 
in 1721. This supposition is supported by the fact that the man digging on the right of the drawing was 
etched in reverse by Nicolas Laniére in a series of etchings dated 1636. 


20 Chatsworth, no. 350. Pen and brown ink, 17 x 11.8 cm. (unpublished). The pack of hounds might suggest 
a huntsman rather than a shepherd, but who ever heard of a huntsman with a flute? 

41 British Museum, 190$-11-10-25. Pen and brown ink, 14.7 x 78 cm. (unpublished). 

22 British Museum, 190$-11-10-27. Pen and brown ink, 7.6 x 8.7 cm. (unpublished). The drawing was used 
as part of the background in an engraving signed “V.C.,” presumably the Vincenzo Caccianemici of Bologna, 
mentioned by Vasari as an imitator of Parmigianino (Vasari, ed. Milanesi, V, 238). The principal figure in 
this engraving (Bartsch XV, 176, no. $) representing Diana, is copied from a figure by Parmigianino, which 
was reproduced both in the form of an etching and of a chiaroscuro woodcut, though the dogs are based 
on those which appear in the Fontanellato frescoes, or more probably on lost drawings for these frescoes. 


23 Tllustrated in A. O. Quintavalle, I] Parmigianino, Milan, 1948, pl. 54, and elsewhere. There is an old copy 
of it at Chatsworth, no. 792 B. 
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24 Bartsch XII, 169, no. 22. The drawing was subsequently in the collection of G. A. Armano, when a more 
exact facsimile of it was made. 

25 R. Weigel, Die Werke der Maler in Ihren Handzeichnungen, Leipzig, 1866, no. 5811. It had previously been 
etched by Lucas Vorsterman, presumably when it was in the Arundel Collection, with the elegiac couplet: 
“Exstimulat senior blandz ad modulamina cannz; Accendit iuuenem dulce, Corona, decus.” It was repro- 
duced a third time, when in the collection of G. A. Armano. 


26 Popham, op. cit., pl. XVIII. 

27 Impression in the British Museum, 1851-3-8-878, 15 x 21.2 cm. (plate mark). With inscription “F, Parm: 
Inuent:” in the left-hand bottom corner and with the number “20” in the other bottom corner. The Chantilly 
drawing was reproduced obviously by the same etcher with the number “21”, but without additions on the 
right and left to be found in the original and due almost certainly to Mariette, a fact which seems to 
imply that the etching was made before the drawing was acquired by him. Possibly both drawings were 
then in Crozat’s collection. 


28 A. M. Hind, Early Italian Engraving, pl. 772. 


29 Hind, op. cit., pl. 773. 

,°° It is true that the large woodcut, presumably after a drawing by Titian, of a Landscape with a Milkmaid 
(Passavant VI, 242, no. 96, ill. in F. Mauroner, Le Incisioni di Tiziano, Venice, 1943, pl. 29) is of the same 
genre and that there are two etchings by Battista Angolo del Moro of similar subjects (Bartsch XVI, 191, nos. 
25 and 26) but it is probable that the Landscape with a Milkmaid is of later date than Parmigianino’s drawing. 
The two etchings by Battista del Moro certainly are; the one might be derived from a Titian-Campagnola 
original, the second might possibly even derive from Parmigianino, from whose designs Battista del Moro 
made more than one etching. 











Fig. 8. PARMIGIANINO, Shepherd with Dogs Fig. 9. PARMIGIANINO, Goatherd and 
Chatsworth Shepherdess. London, British Museum 


err 


‘ig. 10. PARMIGIAN , Musicians in a Landscape 
Fig. 10. PARMIGIANINO, M Land 
Parma, Galleria Nazionale 
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Fig. 1. J.-A.-D. INGRES, Portrait of Mlle Louise Vernet, afterwards Mme Delaroche 


” 


Whereabouts unknown. Pencil. 12?/,” « 9'/,". Signed and dated at lower left: 
“a Madame/horace Vernet/Ingres Del/1835/a Rome.” 
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NOTES ON INGRES DRAWINGS 


By Hans NAEF 


Translated by LisELoTTE MOSER 


PART II 


MADEMOISELLE VERNET 


N his work on Ingres Henri Delaborde mentions a portrait drawing repre- 
senting Mlle Louise Vernet.’ This work has never yet been published. At 
the turn of the year 1951-1952 it turned up in the Parisian art market, soon 
to disappear again before even a careful photograph of it could be made. We 
are indebted to Mr. Jean Dieterle for a small amateur photograph, which 
will perhaps remain for a long time the only document giving an idea of 


this portrait. 

The drawing is signed at the lower left: “4 Madame horace Vernet Ingres 
Del 1835 4 Rome.” The dedication is to the mother of the subject. The 
painter Horace Vernet (1789-1863) had married Mlle Louise-Jeanne-Henriette 
Pujol in 1811 when he was barely twenty-two, and the daughter Anne- 
Elisabeth-Louise was born in 1814. On the Ingres drawing she is represented 
at the age of twenty-one, just a few days before her marriage to the painter 
Paul Delaroche (1797-1856). 

This was the moment when Horace Vernet, at the end of his term of office, 
turned over the directorate of the French Academy in Rome to his successor 
Ingres, The latter had applied for the position after one of his most ambitious 
paintings, The Martyrdom of St. Symphorien, had received a very sceptical 
reception in the Salon of 1834. A professional had painted this work and the 
critics had dared to dissect it like some student's exercise. In a gloomy mood, 
with seriously impaired nerves, Ingres turned his back on ungrateful Paris 
and arrived at his new post in Rome on January 4, 1835.’ The celebrated 
institution there probably never knew a more abrupt change of policy in its 


direction. For six years the Villa Medici had been the scene of the high spirits 
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which the popular, exuberant and extremely successful Horace Vernet was 
able to inspire around him all his life. Now the merry bohemian bustle was to be 
replaced with serious study, boundless liberty was to give way to the strict 
observance of an academic canon, and for recreation classical music rather 
than light-hearted couplets was to be heard. 

The portrait of Louise Vernet is perhaps the first work by Ingres in his 
capacity as Director of the Villa Medici, and it reflects a little of the situation 
we have just described. In the Ingres drawing Mlle Vernet looks at us in a sleepy, 
listless manner, although her contemporaries are unanimous in the opinion 
that in grace of mind and body she belonged to the most lovable that could be 
found in the brilliant society around Horace Vernet. Amaury-Duval, who 
visited the Villa Medici in those days, traces in his Mémoires a charming por- 
trait of the engaging young woman, beside which that of Ingres seems all 
the more ill-humored: 


In the back of the Salon, half reclining on a sofa, I saw Mlle Vernet, or 
rather she seemed to me a kind of apparition, for it was impossible to 
imagine anything more gracious, more beautiful, more elegant than this 
young girl who, in her slender and flexible figure and her features of 
absolute purity, joined the beauty of antique statues to the charm of medi- 
eval virgins. Near her Delaroche was sitting. I could not wait to greet her 
and, at the risk of disturbing a téte-a-téte, | approached and bowed to her. She 
raised herself a little, made a slight movement with her head, and continued 
her conversation. Later, when she was Mme Delaroche, and when she did 
me the honor of receiving me at her home like a friend, I amused myself 
by recalling to her this reception, of which she excused herself graciously 
by explaining the boredom she felt with these constant presentations of indi- 
viduals who were just passing through Rome and whom she never saw 
again. I should certainly have been quite wrong to remain fixed on this first 
impression, for I have been enabled since then to appreciate in this remark- 
able woman the highest sentiments and at the same time a very lively intelli- 
gence, all directed towards noble and beautiful things. Her premature death 
and the regrets which it caused among her friends are well known.’ 


The drawing fits the mood of the sitter when she faced Ingres no better 
than it fits the above description. In a few days Mlle Vernet was to contract 
an exceedingly happy marriage, praised by all witnesses, to that painter whose 
work had become the most famous, though short-lived, in the world of art 
since that of Horace Vernet. Heinrich Heine, for instance, admired in one of 
Delaroche’s pictures “the finesse of Van Dyck” as well as “the shadow-boldness 
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of Rembrandt.”* Paul Delaroche had arrived in Rome in 1834 to study the 
Italian masters in preparation for the task which awaited him in Paris, that of 
decorating the just completed church of the Madeleine. More beautiful than 
the artistic insight he brought back from Rome was the girl whom he married 
there on January 28, 1835. The Geneva painter Abraham Constantin discusses 
the marriage in a letter to the Baron Gérard: “M. Delaroche last week married 
Mlle Vernet. All was done without fanfare. They were married at Saint-Louis 
des Frangais at 10 o'clock at night; only the witnesses were advised. All goes 
well, they seem happy.”’ A week before the marriage, on January 24,° Horace 
Vernet had left the Villa Medici. The drawing by Ingres, which must have 
been made between the 4th and 28th of January and which is dedicated to the 
mother of the model, no doubt remained in her possession during her lifetime 
as a visible souvenir of a beloved child. 

Louise Delaroche lived only ten happy years after her marriage. She died 
in Paris September 19, 1845. The untimely death which snatched her from 
the fullness of life, deeply distressed her friends as is evidenced in a letter 
written to his family by Chopin December 24, 1845: 

Vernet’s daughter, married to Delaroche (author of the hemicycle in the 
palais des Beaux Arts) died some days ago. She was a person of delicate 
mind, young, beautiful, although very thin. She received in her Salon any- 
body of note in Paris, was adored by everyone, and possessed in her 


home happiness, fortune and respect. Her father led the mourners and cried 
like a calf. For a moment it was thought that the mother would become 
insane.’ 
' Henri Delaborde, Ingres, sa vie, ses travaux, sa doctrine, Paris, 1870, p. 313, nO. 424. 
2 Henry Lapauze, Histoire de I’ Académie de France 4 Rome, Paris, 1824, Il, 228. 
> L’atelier d’Ingres, souvenirs par Amaury-Duval, Paris, 1878, p. 172 f. 
* Heinrich Heine, Der Salon, vol. I Gemdldeausstellung in Paris, 1831, Delaroche. E. Elster edition, Leipzig, 
n.d., IV, 67. 
> Danielle Plan, A. Constantin, peintre sur émail et sur porcelaine, Geneva, 1930, p. 132, letter from Rome, 
February 12, 1835. 
® Lapauze, loc. cit. 
” Souvenirs inédits de Frédéric Chopin, Paris, 1904, p. 26. 


MADAME GABRIAC 


Many years ago we found the photograph of an Ingres drawing in the files 
of a Parisian art dealer. This drawing has not been mentioned anywhere in 
the entire Ingres literature. The owner of the precious photograph allowed us 
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to copy it but could not say when the drawing had gone through his hands, 
nor in whose possession it might be. Our own efforts to find the drawing 
again remained fruitless. 

The portrait represents a pregnant woman in middle years, sitting down, 
seen from the knees up. At the lower right there is the dedication from Ingres’ 
hand: “Ingres Del. 4 Monsieur/Gabriac/Roma/1836.” Presumably the artist had 
dedicated the portrait to the husband of the subject. The name Gabriac how- 
ever did not at first rouse any associations and was not to be found in any of 
the current encyclopedias. We first encountered it in the catalogue of the 
Chateaubriand exhibition held at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1948. No. 471 
in this exhibition was a portrait of the celebrated Hortense Allart who had 
challenged her world as an emancipated writer and who is still known as the 
mistress of Chateaubriand, Bulwer-Lytton, Sainte-Beuve and others. The 
painter of this portrait was Madame Gabriac, about whom the catalogue 
further informs us that her maiden name was Sophie Allart; that she was the 
sister of the famous Hortense; that she married M. Gabriac in 1835 and that 
the archives of Lourmarin preserve a letter of hers dated Rome, October 14, 
1835, in which she relates her marriage. 

The artist under her maiden name is found in various art encyclopedias 
with, however, hardly any facts about her. The present researches will con- 


tribute little enough but at least something towards the knowledge of her 
person. Obviously the first step was to see whether the literature about her 
more famous sister contained some notice concerning the painter. The biog- 
raphy of the writer by Léon Séché contains the following information: 
“In Rome Hortense Allart was staying in the quarter delle Quattro Fontane with 


1 


her sister Sophie, who was married there to a French merchant named Gabriac.” 

A closer look reveals that the two sisters had an extremely interesting 
parentage. Their mother, née Marie Francoise Gay, had distinguished herself 
as a writer under the name of Marie Gay. Her brother was also married to 
an authoress who published her works under the name of Sophie Gay and 
was the mother of the poetess Delphine Gay, who caused a sensation in the 
Parisian Salons of the first half of the nineteenth century and gained much 
publicity through her marriage to Emile de Girardin, a then famous journalist. 
It may be helpful to include a genealogical table, first because the filiation is 
interesting in the light of cultural history, and especially because one or the 
other of the persons named there might yet turn out to have been also a model 


for Ingres. 
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In the book written by Henry Malo about Delphine Gay and her mother, 
our painter is mentioned in the following phrase: “Sophie Allart, born in 
Paris in 1804, became a painter and traveled much. She married a French 
merchant, Gabriac, in Rome, and remained in close touch with her cousins 
Gay.”* But the most important biographical document of which we were 
able to get hold is the letter by Mme Gabriac herself. We found it with much 
trouble in the possession of the Foundation Lourmarin-Robert Laurent-Vibert. 
To the curator Mme Claude Lecog we owe a copy, which we here publish 
for the first time in modern orthography and punctuation: 


Rome, October 14, 1835 


Dear and kind Madame Robert, 


Through what awful moments you have gone, and you, too, my dear 
friends Fanny’ and Edouard!* Alas, I foresaw only too well the loss you 
would sustain and I have sent you my friend Isaure because I wanted tidings 
from you and dared not ask you yourself for them. How I regret not to have 
been with you when you all felt the same pain which does not even seek 
to be alleviated. I have, like your children, gone through these regrets and 
these cruel separations, but less fortunate than they, be sure to tell them, in 
that I could not long enjoy the kindness of a father and no good mother like 
yourself was left to me. 


Let me quickly have news from you by the post (via delle Rotonde 4), give 
me details if it does not cost you too much to relate them. Speak to me of 
your other children. Did they afford some consolation to kind M. Robert? 
And your financial affairs, how do they adapt themselves to your position? 
This troubles me infinitely. Does Edouard continue to keep his shop? Has 
Fanny got work? If she worked for M. De Cailleux she no longer needs any 
recommendation. Her talent has gained her a favorable reception; if she 
could, like me, get a commission here! If you like, I could let you see M. Ial, 

and as I had asked something for myself, perhaps it could be for her instead. 

But I think that the Museum of Versailles must furnish work for the 
artists. Louise Delaroche’ speaks of it also, on my own account. 


Did Isaure tell you that I shall become an amateur? Guess whether I should 
be happy if you came to this Rome, of whom I shall become an inhabitant! 
Not without often going to Paris, which will console me, if you do not 
come. Here I have inspired the tenderest sentiments in a man full of kind- 
ness, who thinks only of making me happy. I am beloved like the heroine of 





a novel, although no longer of that age, dear Madame Robert, and I tell 
you about it with happiness because I know through the friendship you have 
for me how much my happiness will interest you. Souls like yours thus let 
themselves be diverted from their sorrows, and that is why I dare speak to 
you of myself in the midst of your troubles. Isaure has written me already 
that you were charmed with my marriage. M. Gabriac is thirty-eight, he is 
a merchant who brings our riches to the Romans. His associate was a friend 
of the Vernets, and it was at their house, before he saw me, that the good 
nature of my friends began my conquest. 


I shall be a painter only for my husband, as I told M. Ingres. From a very 
ordinary artist I shall make a very distinguished amateur. M. Gabriac is 
béarnais like your friend Henri IV. His character is as gay as mine and we are 
surprised about our great youthfulness at our ages. He is the son of a 
Protestant minister and I hardly need tell you that he has all the education 
and the taste that men of his station do not always have. I shall certainly 
present him to you either at your house or at mine. He already knows my 
friendship for all your family, as well as yours for me, of which I am proud 
ever since leaving the atelier where chance placed us together. You have 
always thought me worthy of it and given me proof. 


We are awaiting the return of M. Dubois (the associate who is in Paris) to 
marry, because it is necessary to go outside the Papal states. A Protestant 
cannot marry a Catholic here. Perhaps this will bring us to France. How 
happy I should be to embrace you and to talk to you as in the old days. Our 
regrets would at the same time be a sweet memory. To think and to talk of 
those we have lost is to make them live again a little within us. 


Adieu, dear and good friend, I press you tenderly to my heart, as well as 
Edouard and Fanny whose sorrow I understand and share. 


Your devoted 


Sophie Allart 


Madame Robert 
Rue de la Soudiére 18 
Paris® 


In the Ingres drawing Mme Gabriac is carrying the child of the love about 
which we have just been reading. The relationship of the artist to her great 
portraitist was not an indifferent one, but that of a pupil and friend. In his 
letter of September 9, 1849 to the sculptor Paul Lemoyne in Rome, Ingres 
writes from Paris: “But I know nothing of you nor of our friends the Flache- 
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rons, Gabriacs and others in whom my heart is interested. 1 should be greatly 
obliged to you if you would bring me up to date concerning them.”’ And 
Amaury-Duval, who knew the artist, remembers her in his Mémoires in the 
following words: 


Madame Gabriac was gifted . . . with an inexhaustible verve. A pupil of 
Ingres, there was enough talent in her painting to have enabled her to 
subsist a long time and courageously on her work. A man recognized the 
numerous fine qualities of this charming woman and married her in Rome. 
She spent thirty years of her life there, in the midst of all the masterpieces 
she knew how to admire, and surrounded by a charming family who 


adored her.* 


1 Léon Séché, Hortense Allart de Méritens, Paris, 1908, p. 104. 

? Henri Malo, Une muse et sa mére, Delphine Gay, Paris, 1924, p. 38. 

3 Fanny Robert (1795-1872), deaf-mute portrait painter, pupil of A. L. Girodet. 
4 Edouard Robert (1801-1857), deaf-mute lithographer, pupil of A. L. Girodet. 


’ The wife of the painter Paul Delaroche (1797-1865) and daughter of the painter Horace Vernet (1789-1863); 
she married at the first of the year 1835, in which Mme Gabriac also contemplated marriage. 


® French text of the letter from Mme Gabriac to Mme Robert: 

Par quel affreux moment vous étes passée, et vous, mes chers amis Fanny et Edouard! Hélas, je ne pressen- 
tais que trop la perte que vous deviez faire et je vous ai envoyé mon ami Isaure voulant de vos nouvelles sans 
oser vous en demander 4 vous-méme. Combien je regrette de ne pas avoir été prés de vous lorsque vous 
éprouviez tous une méme douleur qui ne cherche pas méme 4 se calmer. J’ai passé comme vos enfants par 
ces regrets et ces séparations cruelles, moins heureux qu’eux, dites-leur bien, qui n’ai pas joui longtemps de 
la bonté d’un pére et 4 qui une mére bonne comme vous n’est point restée. 

Donnez-moi bien vite de vos nouvelles par la poste (via delle Rotonde 4), donnez-moi des détails s’ils ne 
vous coitent pas trop 4 redire. Parlez-moi de vos autres enfants. Ont-ils donné quelques consolations 4 ce bon 
M. Robert? Et vos affaires d’argent, comment s’arrangent-elles avec votre position? Cela m’inquiéte infini- 
ment. Edouard continue-t-il 4 tenir son magasin? Fanny a-t-elle de l’ouvrage? Si elle a travaillé pour M. de 
Cailleux elle n’a plus besoin de recommandation. Son talent lui a donné l’entrée; si elle pouvait obtenir comme 
moi une commande ici! Si cela vous plaisait je vous ferais voir M. lal, et comme j’avais demandé quelque- 
chose pour moi, on pourrait peut-€tre pour elle 4 ma place. Mais je pense que le musée de Versailles doit 
fournir de la besogne pour les artistes. Louise Delaroche m’en parle aussi pour mon compte. 

Isaure vous aura-t-il dit que j’allais devenir une amateur ? Jugez si je serais heureuse si vous vinssiez dans cette 
Rome dent je vais devenir habitante! Non sans aller souvent a Paris ce qui me consolera si vous ne venez pas. J’ai 
inspiré ici le sentiment le plus tendre 4 un homme plein de bonté qui ne pense qu’& me rendre heureuse. Je 
suis aimée en héroine de roman quoique je ne sois plus de leur Age, chére Madame Robert, et je vous le dis 
avec bonheur parce que je sais par toute l’amitié que vous avez pour moi |’intérét que vous allez prendre a 
mon bonheur. Les 4mes comme la votre se distraient ainsi de leurs chagrins et c’est ce qui fait que j’ose vous 
parler de moi au milieu de vos peines. Isaure m’a écrit déja que vous avez été charmée de mon mariage. 
Monsieur Gabriac a 38 ans, il est négociant apportant nos richesses aux romains. Son associé était un ami des 
Vernet et c’est chez eux, avant de me voir, que la bienveillance de mes amis avait commencé ma conquéte. Je 
ne serai plus peintre que pour mon mari comme je le disais 4M. INGRES. Je vais faire d’une artiste fort ordinaire 
un amateur trés distingué. M. Gabriac est béarnais comme votre ami Henri IV. I] a un caractére aussi gai 
que le mien et nous nous étonnons de notre grande jeunesse 4 nos ages. Il est fils d’un ministre protestant et 
je n’ai plus besoin de vous dire qu’il a toute l’éducation et les gots que les gens de son état n’ont pas toujours. 
Enfin, je vous le présenterai ou chez vous ou chez moi. Il connait déja mon amitié pour toute votre famille 
et la votre dont je m’honore depuis que sortie de I’atelier ot le hasard nous a réunies. Vous m’en avez toujours 
crue digne et donné des preuves. 

Nous attendons le retour de M. Dubois (l’associé qui est 4 Paris) pour nous marier, parce qu’il faut aller 
hors des états du pape. Un protestant ne peut pas épouser ici une catholique. Cela nous ménera peut-€tre en 
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Fig. 2. }.-A.-D. INGRES, Portrait of Mme Gabriac 
< 9”. Signed and dated at lower right: 
“Ingres Del/a Monsieur/Gabriac/ Rome/ 1836.” 


” 


Whereabouts unknown. Pencil. 10°/, 





, J.-A.-D. INGRES, i [ f of the Scult for Paul Le moyn 
Marseilles, Musee G t-Labadié. Pencil. 9” x 6°/,” 


OR MRE 6 - 
Signed and dated at lower right: ~ Ingres/a son ami/ Lemoyne/ Rome/ 1841. 





France. Que je serais heureuse de vous embrasser et de causer comme autrefois. Nos regrets seraient en méme 

temps un doux souvenir. Songer et parler de ceux qu’on a perdus, c’est les faire encore vivre un peu en nous. 
Adieu, chére et bonne amie, je vous presse bien tendrement contre mon coeur ainsi qu’Edouard et Fanny 

dont je comprends et partage tout le chagrin. 

? Boyer d’Agen, Ingres d’aprés une correspondence inédite, Paris, 1909, p. 404. 

* L’atelier d’Ingres, souvenirs par Amaury-Duval, Paris, 1878, p. 155. 


THE SCULPTOR PAUL LEMOYNE 


The sculptor Paul Lemoyne, born in Paris in 1784, who competed unsuccess- 
fully for the grand Prix de Rome, turned more thoroughly into a Roman than 
many of his luckier colleagues. Around 1817 he went to Rome at his own expense 
and remained there for the rest of his life. In 1836 he became a member of the 
Academia San Luca, and died, almost ninety years old, on May 23, 1873.’ 

His art has not made much impression on posterity. The monument for 
Claude Lorrain created in 1835-1838 is regarded as his chief work. Any art 
lover who visits the church of San Luigi dei Francesi in Rome for the sake of 
the grandiose paintings of Caravaggio may cast a look upon it. And if someone 
reverently seeks out the small monument to the great Poussin, which was 
erected in San Lorenzo in Lucina in 1831, commissioned by the French am- 
bassador Chateaubriand at the suggestion of Mme Récamier, he stands before 
this bust probably without realizing it is a work of Lemoyne.’ 

More than the sculptor was able to do in his own behalf for the survival 
of his name was done for him by his friend Ingres, by means of the admirable 
portrait sketch which must have been painted between the arrival of Lemoyne 
in Rome in 1817 and his own removal to Florence in 1820.’ 

The friendship to which this painting is a monument lasted for decades and 
produced another portrait, which has, strangely enough, not been noted in 
the literature on Ingres, although it is owned by a museum. This pencil 
portrait which Ingres dedicated to his “ami Lemoyne” in 1841 in Rome, is 
preserved at the small Musée Grobet-Labadié in Marseille. More than twenty 
years have passed since the painting of the youthful portrait. The hair on top 
of the head is practically "gone; the sideburns which had formed a dark frame 
around the young face are faded and only the bushy eyebrows still accentuate 
the dark gaze, though the fire of youth has gone. 

The date of the drawing can be established within four months. In April 
1841, at the end of the six years which Ingres had spent in Rome as the Director 
of the French Academy, he left this city, so important to his work, forever, 
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after having turned over his post to his successor Schnetz. The drawing was 
probably a parting gift to Lemoyne, who was tactless enough to add some bitter 
drops to the last hours which Ingres passed in the Villa Medici. A pensionnaire 
of that epoch, Ernest Hébert, mentions this in his Mémoires of the Villa Medici: 


When the end of M. Ingres’ term as Director had come, M. Schnetz was 
appointed in his place. The latter arrived in Rome around March 1841 and 
was immediately installed as the Director of the Academy. The first Sunday 
after his arrival a new era was inaugurated by him in the Salon, on the 
advice of an old friend, the sculptor Lemoyne. Thinking to do well, he 
urged him to make changes which seemed strange to us, coming from a 
colleague. Instead of the dimly lighted Salon to which we were accustomed, 
we found a brilliantly illumined room, with lamps wherever it was possible 
to place them, the chandelier lit, tables in every corner for cards, dominoes, 
chess and backgammon, and in general an air of joyous festivity which 
in no way resembled the simple dignity of the former Salon. We were a little 
disconcerted in this new environment and uncertain about our behavior, 
especially when we perceived M. and Mme Ingres sitting together in the 
back of the Salon, silent and expressionless, like statues in the midst of this 
false gaiety. M. Schnetz was ill at ease; full of tact and sense, he understood 
that an error had been committed; but M. Lemoyne, seeking to dissolve our 
disturbing group, urged us with charming joviality to sit down at the 
gaming-tables and to do justice to the refreshments which the old servants, 
also somewhat flustered, presented to us with embarrassed faces.‘ 


Ingres did not hold a grudge against his friend for the gaffe. As late as 1849 
he thought him worthy of being the confidant of his deepest feelings in a 
letter of September 9, movingly written in the midst of his sorrow at the 
death of his beloved wife Madeleine. This letter closes with the words: 

I should thus be very grateful... if you could also let me hope that, 

without leaving beautiful Italy forever, you were thinking of coming to 

France, to show this country to your wife, to see again after so long a time 

your old and faithful friend, and to renew, in speaking of her who loved you 

too, the happiness we have known and enjoyed in the sweet friendship at the 

Villa Medici, where you always came at the right moment and most wel- 

come. Indeed, dear and old friend, think about it and come to embrace him 

who, at all times like today, loves you as the surest and best of his friends. 

I embrace you from the depth of my heart, as well as your dear Colombe.’ 
One would like to leave the two portraits of Lemoyne standing in the light 
of such words but historical knowledge presents a different story. On January 
28, 1864 Ingres’ favorite pupil Hippolyte Flandrin writes from Rome to his 


brother Paul: 
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Here I have found very few of the persons of our old times . . . However I 
did see M. Lemoyne, the sculptor, as vigorous as ever despite his eighty-two 
years. The other day I visited him at home; he showed me many things 
which were left to him by the artists who had sojourned in Rome at different 
times, drawings for instance, and admirable drawings, by Granet and Bo- 
guet, but above all a portrait painted by M. Ingres, of Dédéban, an architect 
of his time. As a whole this portrait is only a sketch, but the face is finished 
and has an elegance, a nobility, an incomparable beauty; ah! I believe that 
M. Ingres would enjoy seeing this again, and the thing is possible, for M. 
Lemoyne thinks of sending this canvas to Paris, together with all the other 
works of art he possesses. I shall try to hear what becomes of this project ...* 


Not only the magnificent portrait of Dédéban but also Lemoyne’s own youth- 
ful likeness were among the things which the sculptor did send to France a 
short time later. The two master works by Ingres were acquired by the painter 
Jean Gigoux, who has left the following description of the transaction in his 
Mémoires, discreetly omitting Lemoyne’s name: 


One morning, walking along the quai Voltaire, I encountered M. Ingres. It 
was in the last phase of his life. 

“It seems that you have bought two paintings by me,” he said. 

“Yes, come to see them,” I replied. So he came to my studio one morning. 
“Ah! it’s Dédéban’s portrait,” he exclaimed; “Flandrin went to see it every 
day in Rome. It’s the best I ever did.” 

His eyes lighted up and he seemed delighted to see this picture again. But 
the other portrait represented the very man who had sold them both; he was 
also an old studio comrade. Then M. Ingres became very angry! 

“The wretch has sold himself,” he cried. 

One should have seen him shaking his avenging arms. I confess that this 
holy anger seemed to me justified; for there was in it the self-respect of the 
man who had made the work. For the rest, he thanked me with effusion and 
I promised him that these two paintings would never go through a sale 
again; for after my death they would go to the Museum of Besangon.’ 


! Dates from Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Kiinstler, Leipzig, 1929. 

2 Chateaubriand, Mémoires d’outre-tombe, Century edition of Maurice Levaillant, Paris, 1950, pt. III, book 8, 
chap. 14, p. 464, n. 3. 

3 Reproduced in Henry Lapauze, Ingres, sa vie et son euvre, Paris, 1911, p. 179. 

* Ernest Hébert, La Villa Médicis en 1840, souvenirs d’un pensionnaire, Paris, 1901, p. 14 f. 

* Boyer d’Agen, Ingres d’aprés une correspondance inédite, Paris, 1909, p. 404 f. 

* Henri Delaborde, Lettres et pensées d’Hippolyte Flandrin, Paris, 1865, p. 471. 


7 Jean Gigoux, Causeries sur les artistes de mon temps, Paris, 1885, p. 84 £. Gigoux kept only half of his promise. 
Only Dédéban’s portrait is now in Besancon; that of Lemoyne is in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 


of Art, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ARCHIVES OF AMERICAN ART 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1957 


GIFTS TO THE ARCHIVES 

The past three months have seen the Archives enriched by material donations of great 
richness and diversity. Not only were a number of books included among these gifts 
but the files of several important publications as well. 


THE FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN MEMORIAL COLECTION 


The varied interests of Frederic Fairchild Sherman, collector, art dealer and publisher, 
have been admirably reflected in Mrs. Sherman’s gifts to the Archives in the course of 
the past year. The hundreds of documents making up the collection include letters from 
prominent men and Sherman’s own working papers from both published and unpub- 


lished works. 


FEINBERG GIFT OF LETTERS 

The Charles E. Feinberg gift of eighty-six letters by fourteen outstanding American 
artists, ranging from Benjamin West to Grant Wood, is particularly interesting. Many 
problems, both artistic and mundane, of the painters are brought to light. Rembrandt 


Peale, for instance, had difficulty convincing the commission which had ordered an 
equestrian portrait of Washington that the composition should be ieft to the artist, and 
Grant Wood was hoping to be able to barter a drawing for an overcoat. Maxfield 
Parrish’s letters to Frank Croninshield show a delightful wit that ripened as his troubles 
grew. Even his handwriting was light and decorative, so that reading his letters is in 
every way a pleasure. 


PUTNAM MATERIAL 

Miss Ethel Spencer Lloyd gave material relating to the sculptress Brenda Putnam. 
There are several personal letters from the artist to Miss Lloyd and her sister discussing, 
among other things, the well-known bust she did of Ossip Gabrilowitch. Two books 
by Miss Putnam, an example of her ceramics and a small bronze paper weight were 
included to make the gift one of interest as well as variety. 


MICROFILMING PROGRAM 


Miss Bartlett Cowdrey is making excellent progress in her project of putting on film 
material from the Print Room and Art Division of the New York Public Library. To 
date, one hundred and twenty rolls of film, with approximately thirteen hundred 
exposures on each roll, have been recorded in this library alone. In addition to her work 
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as a field worker for the Archives, Miss Cowdrey continues to be one of our most 
generous donors of pertinent material: books, auction catalogs, clippings of all sorts and 
her own files of material on artists such as Copley and Earl. 

The response to the announcement of availability of a checklist of the material already 
on film in the Archives was so great that the supply has been exhausted for some time. 
Although we were gratified at the interest shown, we regret exceedingly not to have 
been able to fill the orders of all those interested. 


STAFF CHANGES 
Mr. Ray McIntyre resigned in August 1957 to continue his studies in music and 


musicology at Harvard University. 
Mrs. Miriam Lucker Lesley joined the staff of the National Headquarters in 


Detroit, August 1957. 


MrriAM LUCKER LESLEY 
Archivist 





NEW DISCOVERIES ILLUMINE 
SARGENT’S PARIS CAREER 


By CHARLES MOUNT 


NCE upon a time, many years ago, when the young John Singer 
Sargent worked in Paris, art was still a profession and practiced in 
businesslike fashion along with the other honorable professions. A 
young man with hopes of becoming established in his calling sought renown 
at the huge annual exhibitions called the Salon, and for the rest, he expected 
the praises spread by critics through the press would attract a stream of patrons 
to his studio. He expected these patrons would buy his works, and he expected 
that he would live upon the money they brought. Were he, like Sargent, a 
favorite pupil of Carolus-Duran, he might also have been taught a few of the 
maneuvers which aided Carolus’ own fortunes. These should certainly have 
assured a quick rise to any young man possessed of Sargent’s unusual talent. 
Yet the widespread belief that Sargent did achieve success at the dawn of 
his career is only an awkward fiction which presents a puzzle to the biographer. 
Were he, as a portraitist, to have achieved this success, it is undeniable that he 
must have produced numbers of portraits. Against this is ranged the con- 
founding fact that the catalogue of his early years is a sparsely written docu- 
ment, recording mostly the inscribed and dedicated works of which the artist 
made gifts.’ A further indication that fact and fiction have not been coordi- 
nated is the appallingly small number of French people painted by a man 
presumably possessed of a lucrative Parisian practice. 
These reservations were firmly in mind when further contradictions were 
introduced by the discovery of a letter written in 1879 by Sargent’s father: 


He sent to the Salon a portrait of his teacher Carolus-Duran . . . There was 
always a little crowd around it, and one heard constantly remarks in favor 
of its excellence. But as the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so the best, 
or one of the best evidences of a portrait’s success is the receiving by the artist 
of commissions to execute others. And John received six such evidences from 
French people. He was very busy during the two months we were in Paris.’ 


Six portraits of French people in this first year of Sargent’s professional appli- 
cation would certainly alter concepts of his career, could confirmation be 
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Fig. 1. JOHN SINGER SARGENT, Jeanne Kieffer Fig. 2. JOHN SINGER SARGENT, René Kieffer 
Madame de Valcourt Collection Roger Kieffer Collection 


Fig. 3. JOHN SINGER SARGENT, Marie-Louise Pailleron 
Robert Bourget Pailleron Collection 
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obtained that they were painted. At the time only two works of a commission- 
ed nature from that period were known; the little picture of Robert de Civrieux 
in The Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the portrait of Edouard Pailleron, 
which, though exhibited at the Salon in 1880, was painted the year before. 
Consideration also had to be given the possibility that Sargent’s father, who 
had no business experience, might have mistaken for commissioned works some 
of the presentation portraits his son constantly produced. Thus, when research 
was later carried on in France, it was with a definite intention to prove or 
disprove the nature of Sargent’s Parisian career. The eleven pictures discussed 
here are among those uncovered during that work. 

The known portrait of Edouard Pailleron which followed on the heels of 
that all important Salon had been an order of which the twenty-three year old 
Sargent could feel proud. The famous playwright was met socially and showed 
himself astonished by the young painter’s knowledge of literature and music. 
The elevating nature of this commission, given by Pailleron in the belief 
Sargent was a man marked for future importance,’ proved a deceptive guide 
during the search for other portraits painted that year. When found they were 
of a different nature entirely and the details of how they came to be painted, as 
supplied by the owner of the first picture uncovered,‘ provide a less optimistic 
view of Sargent’s fortunes in 1879. 

It was a landscapist friend of Sargent’s, Louis Le Camus, who induced 
Alsatian relatives named Kieffer to have their two children painted. He did 
so by pointing out that Sargent was a young man of tremendous talent and 
great promise who presently was in need of work and whose prices were low. 
This approach appealed to the Kieffers, middle class people with a firm belief 
in getting value for their money.* When they came to the studio Sargent was 
aware they would care nothing for the glib brushing that pleased Pailleron 
but would insist the portraits be literal counterfeits of the children. 

Compared with Pailleron’s portrait, the two works commissioned by the 
Kieffers show a retrogression (Figs. 1 and 2), for they are the hesitating, self- 
conscious products of a young man faced by the still unaccustomed experi- 
ence of a paying customer’s demands. An indication of the conditions under 
which they were done is found in the particular manifestations of his timidity. 
In an artistic or technical sense there is no sign of weakness. The drawing 
remains firm, the modeling shows understanding and even the brushing, 
while obviously held in check, retains part of its accustomed dexterity. A 
sudden fluidness of pigment about the little girl’s chin, and the delicacy of 
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highlighting on her brother’s mouth, could not have been achieved by a less 
confident executant. Instead, it is in the vein of characterization that the young 
painter felt obliged to hold his hand; and while the charm of these children 
does reach us, these are certainly not the frank statements we customarily 
expect of this artist. Even the thought that perhaps these orders were accepted 
before the Salon, when his career was not yet brightened by Pailleron’s 
appearance over the horizon, are dashed by his father’s statement and the 
summery nature of the pink frock worn by little Jeanne Kieffer.‘ 

It was only weeks later,’ when he was invited to the Pailleron estate at 
Chambéry in Savoy, to paint a full-length of Madame Pailleron, that a 
radically different child’s portrait was painted. As guest at an estate which in 
fact belonged to Madame Pailleron’s mother Madame Francois Buloz, the 
young artist was naturally anxious to ingratiate himself with the older mem- 
bers of this family that was providing his first important patronage. Initially 
he pinned his hopes upon a portrait of Madame Buloz, of which he made her 
a gift." Despite his obvious intent with this gesture, he did not please his sitter. 
“M. Sargent has also made a portrait of me,” Madame Buloz wrote to her 
sister, “but I do not find myself flattered; I find myself as I will be in ten years, 
if God preserve me!”” 

It was again with the same intention that he also painted the Pailleron’s 
daughter, Marie-Louise; and here he had greater success (Fig. 3). Judged merely 
from its technical aspects this picture would seem to have been executed years 
after the Kieffer portraits rather than only weeks later, so great is the contrast 
of its freedom with their dryness. The drawing is no less sure, but it finds 
expression deep in a juicy pigmentation lacking in the earlier performances,"* 
the richness of facture creating an atmospheric vault inside which the figure is 
set. Its compositional fertility is also startlingly at variance with the flat-footed 
placement of Jeanne and René Kieffer within their frames; but most telling 
of all is the wonderful naturalism of little Marie-Louise’s countenance. Free 
to follow his own inclination, Sargent has portrayed the full wonder of a 
child’s expression; pliant, changeable, questioning, at once relaxed and atten- 
tive, entirely lacking in self-consciousness while completely aware that she is 
seen. No doubt the success of this little sketch both suggested and affirmed 
the idea of the largest commission Sargent had from the Paillerons. That 
following winter Marie-Louise and her brother came to his Paris studio where 
together they began the long sittings for a group portrait. 

The gifts Sargent made of these newly found works of Madame Buloz and 
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Marie-Louise Pailleron were an integral part of the means by which he brought 
new orders into his studio. Even some of the less important gifts that have 
been uncovered proved useful in complex ways not always foreseen by the 
artist. About this time, while the double portrait of the Pailleron Children was 
in progress, Ralph Curtis, a distant cousin of Sargent’s, received from him the 
first of many gifts: an oil study for a picture of Spanish dancers cavorting by 
starlight (Fig. 11). On the Spanish tour he undertook after completing his 
profitable visit to Savoy in 1879, Sargent must somewhere have seen such a 
sight, and returned to Paris, this sketch was among the studies he made for 
the picture now at The Hispanic Museum in New York. 

Ralph Curtis was a close friend who, together with Paul Helleu and Francis 
Brooks Chadwick, accompanied Sargent during the spring of 1880 on a trip 
into Holland. The newly found and very vivid little portrait of Frank Chad- 
wick (Fig. 4) was painted at Haarlem'' on a wooden panel, such as had been 
employed for outdoor studies during the two preceding years. Even this 
friendly gesture made to an American of independent income who was 
related to Ralph Curtis, and himself studying painting in Paris, bore fruit 
relevant to Sargent’s economic betterment. 

After they returned to Paris, work was once more resumed on the group 
of the Pailleron children; in fact, during one of the sessions at which Marie- 
Louise posed, there came a knock at the door of the studio. In later years 
Marie-Louise remembered that an American appeared from outside; he seem- 
ed very rich and he wanted a portrait.'* Excerpts from the diary of that 
American, Henry St. John Smith, complete the story: 


Today I walked with Gussie Jay to Sargent’s studio, 73 Notre Dame des 
Champs, and arranged to have my portrait painted . . . The few things I saw 
in his studio I did not much like; I go, in choosing him, chiefly on the advise 
of Frank Chadwick who has been painting here for the past seven years and 
ought to know about artists. Arthur Roach of Boston also recommended 
him highly to Gussie Jay. Roach said he would rather have a portrait by Sar- 
gent than by Millais, but of course, that is bosh . . .” 


It is interesting that both men who, in this instance recommended Sargent, 
were the recipients of gifts, though Arthur Roach appears to have gotten his 
indirectly. The unusual little study of a Woman with Market Basket found in 
Paris (Fig. 7), bears an ink inscription that reads “To my friend Mrs Roach, 
John S. Sargent.” 
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Later that summer of 1880 Sargent was in Venice, where he continued to 
see much of Ralph Curtis at his parent’s home, the Palazzo Barbaro. Gordon 
Greenough, son of the famous sculptor Horatio Greenough and a cousin to 
the Curtises, was their house guest. Greenough was living through his last 
days and the sketch-portrait of him Sargent soon began was undertaken with- 
out the ulterior motives frequently found in such gestures. His sitter was a 
man whose life visibly ebbed away; who sat bundled to the throat against the 
dank chill of the lagoons and who urged the painter, if he wished to complete 
the portrait, to do so quickly because little time was left. 

Seen through Sargent’s eyes, Greenough appears already lost to earthly 
things (Fig. 5). At the same time it is clear that the painter, while he so un- 
erringly recorded the moribund state of the man before him, as he worked 
was himself more interested in the appropriately sculptural planes of his head. 
It was Greenough’s massive brow and sharp planed nose he concentrated upon, 
and the mood of the picture, as always with Sargent, came less through 
conscious effort than delicate perceptions that were instinctive. Within days 
after the completion of this portrait Greenough passed away."* 

The following year, 1881, was a lean one for Sargent, when none of his 
stratagems were sufficient to stem a tide that perceptibly had begun to run 
against him. The only known portraits for which he was given orders were 
the pair of Mr. and Mrs. James Lawrence, who were Americans. He visited 
London, from where he wrote that he was painting “two heads,” but this 
was evasion; the portraits were inscribed gifts to the friends with whom he 
stayed.'* From this time until in 1885 he was forced to leave Paris he did few 
portraits which brought him a fee. It must not be thought however that he 
painted only a few. He did as many as at any later period of his life, even if 
the functions they served were not what a professional artist, who must support 
himself by his application, might wish. 

An illustration in point is supplied by another of the portraits found in 
Paris, that of Mlle Louise Cagniard (Fig. 8). The daughter of a chef who ran his 
own Restaurant in the rue Bréa, Louise Cagniard is said to have been paint- 
ed by many artists, for they were special favorites of the good hearted owner 
of the establishment and paid in trade for what they consumed in calories. 
This procedure proved fatal to both Monsieur Cagniard and his bistro, and 
shortly after its ruin he died. Louise, who was left in want, was able to salvage 
from the wreckage only this Sargent portrait, which she brought with her 
when later she took a position as governess. '* 
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The discovery of this canvas clarified the history of another early work by 
Sargent. Charteris’ catalogue’’ lists a portrait of Mlle L. Cagnard, painted in 
1882 and belonging to Sir Alec Martin. Because it was in storage the picture 
could not be examined in London, though later Sir Alec very graciously 
had it photographed (Fig. 6). On receipt of the photograph it became clear 
that Sir Alec’s picture was not of a Parisian Mademoiselle, but rather an 
unfinished sketch of the model who also figures in a study owned by the 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley.'* Any further doubt was dispelled by the 
discovery of the true portrait of Louise Cagniard. 

Though painted more in hope than elation, the works that Sargent used 
for barter, or to ingratiate himself with those he prayed might commission 
portraits, are as we have seen, in no sense lesser achievements. A brief com- 
parison of the Louise Cagniard with another discovery, the presentation por- 
trait he did for Madame Allouard-Jouan, painted perhaps a year later, illus- 
trates not only the acuteness of his characterizations but the broadness of the 
contacts he maintained within the French social system. 

That his portrait of Madame Allouard-Jouan (Fig. 9) was once again a gift’? is 
also indicative of what had happened to Sargent’s career. Following the flurry of 
his original Salon success in 1879, it is unfortunately true that French people 
gave him no further orders for portraits. That he was able to bring Madame 
Allouard-Jouan to pose in his studio shows he had not lost his contacts within 
French Society. Rather it brings into bold relief the more disheartening fact 
that people of his acquaintance went elsewhere when they wanted portraits. 

Though these were difficult years for Sargent, they were not without hope- 
ful aspects. He continued to paint traveling Americans and make infrequent 
sales of genre pieces. By the use of stratagems, and because the work he did 
in association with them showed extraordinary abilities, he experienced what 
he described himself as “ups and downs of prosperity.”** His father wrote 
back to America that he had “a very handsome income.”*' Artistically there 
was the satisfaction of acclaim, and each Salon brought him new distinction. 
The only element missing was the simple mercenary requirement that the 
French people among whom he lived come to order portraits. 

This problem, however, was one he never solved, and by the winter of 
1884 it was clear his career was in tatters and his hopes smashed. He was unable 
to pay his rent in the new studio to which he had moved the year before, and 
his landlord agreed to take a portrait of his daughter in lieu of cash. Another 
newly found picture shows that after the turn of the year he found it necessary 
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to paint an even larger portrait of the landlord’s wife, Madame Poirson 
(Fig. 10). Further indication of his affairs can be found in the fact that these 
two portraits, probably the last done in Paris before he was forced to leave, 
were painted on a cheaper rough grade of canvas not seen elsewhere in his 
work, for his custom had always been to use the best of materials. 

Once more, when painting Madame Poirson, Sargent was conscious that 
this bourgeoise sort of clientele cared chiefly about likeness. He worked over 
the head until the shadows threatened to become muddied, and the surface, 
from the incessant abrasions it received before each new sitting, grew enam- 
eled. It is remarkable that even under such trying circumstances he remain- 
ed an artist intent primarily upon the perfection of his art. The long loop into 
which he formed Madame Poirson’s arms is a conspicuously original and 
beautiful piece of composition which he painted with superb draftsmanship and 
beautiful clean color. Examined out of the frame the picture reveals that while 
in progress he shifted the canvas upward and to the right on the stretcher, to 
give the arms a better balance. And this picture, with its odd swayback posture 
and looping ovals, left one last legacy to Paris; for it became the source from 
which Giovanni Boldini, the Poirsons’ next tenant after Sargent’s unhappy 
departure, drew the style which made him famous.” 

“John... is about moving his traps from Paris to London,” Sargent’s 
father now wrote back to America, “where he expects to reside instead of 


Paris, and where he thinks he will find more work to do than in the latter 
place.”** This fond hope proved true; but it is to the credit of America that 
the real success he knew later never came to Sargent until he crossed the At- 
lantic in 1887. 


! Sargent followed Carolus-Duran’s custom of inscribing the pictures of which he made gifts. Even in later 
years Sargent distinguished gifts by adding the month when dating charcoal drawings, or in some way 
varying the formula of signature and year. 

2 Dated St.-Gervais, Savoy, August 15, 1879. This letter is from the collection of Winthrop Sargent, Jr., 
to whom I am indebted. 

3 Pailleron’s reasons for commissioning Sargent were explained by his grandson M. Robert Bourget Pailleron. 
Interview; Paris, October 5, 1954. 

* Interview with Madame and Mademoiselle de Valcourt; Sept. 28, 1954. 

> M. Roger Kieffer, owner of the portrait of his father René Kieffer, in fact expressed astonishment that the 
pictures were paid for at all. He thought the price must have been exceedingly low. 

° The frock was worn by Jeanne Kieffer to the last sitting only. When he saw her dress Sargent preferred it 
to the black outfit he previously painted. This satisfactorily explains the different state of the lower part of 
the picture and the improvised nature of the arms. With the discovery of these two works the sixth and last 
portrait still remains to be found. 
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Sargent was in Savoy during August. That he painted her then is recounted by the subject in Le Paradis 
Perdu, Paris, 1947. The picture is inscribed “a ma petite amie Marie Louise/John S. Sargent 1880,” which 
implies it was not given her until some months later 


* Reproduced in John Singer Sargent, A Biography, by Charles Merrill Mount 
® Le Paradis Perdu. 
10 The flesh is painted with a square brush, the touch of which is indulged for its own sake 


1! Chadwick’s cousin, Miss Mary Curtis, kindly supplied me with information concerning him in letters 
dated December 11, 1954 and January 15, 1955. The picture is inscribed with the back end of a brush “To 
my friend Chadwick/J. S. Sargent Haarlem.” 


12 This recollection, not in Le Paradis Perdu, was told me by her son M. Robert Bourget Pailleron 

13, Mrs. Henry G. Beyer kindly provided me with excerpts from her father’s diary 

‘4 IT am indebted to the present Ralph Curtis for the story of this portrait, inscribed “To my friend Greenough 
John S. Sargent/Venice 1880.” 

1S Actually there were three heads painted on this trip; all gifts 


16 Mademoiselle Christiane Poirson, to whom I am indebted for much help while in Paris, supplied these 
details in a letter dated December 12, 1954 


17 This compilation, the first methodically undertaken, was actually the work of Thomas A. Fox and J. B 
Manson, and published in 1927 with Charteris’ biography of Sargent. As a pioneer work it naturally had 
many errors and omissions which made it difficult to use, and which I tried to rectify in the catalogue publish- 


ed with my biography. 
18 Mount catalogue. No. 788 
19 Inscribed “a Madame Allouard Jouan/témoignage d’amitié John S. Sargent.” 


20 Letter to Edward Russell, dated Broadway, Worcestershire, 1oth September 1885. “Since the last three or 
four years I have had more or less ups and downs of prosperity.” 


21 This letter is quoted from “John Singer Sargent and Judith Gautier,” The Art Quarterly, Summer, 1955. 
22 Boldini had earlier in his career concentrated on small genre works 


23 Dated May 13, 1886, 4 Rue Longchamps, Nice; collection of Winthrop Sargent, Jr 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


APRIL—JUNE, 1957 


ANCIENT ART 


*Indicates object is illustrated 


ASSYRIAN 
* Warrior with Two Horses. Ca. 9%h-8th century B.C. 
Alabaster relief, H. 77/3”; W. 10*/4”. Seattle Art 

Museum. 


EGYPTIAN 
Part of a Tunic. Coptic, 5th-6th century. Linen and 
wool textile, black on tan; H. 61/4"; W. 61/4’. 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 


GREEK 

* Fight Between Athena and Enkelados. Attic, 6th centu- 
ry. Black figured Hydria, H. 13'/2”. The Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Head. 4th century B.C. Marble, H. 1135/4"; W. 7'/2”; 
D. 8'/2”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, 

Hydria. 4th century B.C. Bronze, H. 18'/2”; Diam. 
11”. The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

* Maiden with Young Faun. Neo-Attic, ca. 1st century 
B.C. Marble relief, H. 16'/2”. Seattle Art Museum. 


MINOAN 
*Statuette of a Boy God. Crete, ca. 1500 B.C. Ivory, 
H. 6'/2”. Seattle Art Museum. 


ROMAN 
Statuette of Venus. Late 3rd-early 2nd century B.C. 
Bronze, H. 0.305 m. The Art Museum, Princeton 
University. 


PRIMITIVE ART 


FRENCH NEW GUINEA 
Sculptured Mask ~ Headdress used in processions and 
secret rites of the Simo Society. Nimba figure, 
Baga tribe. Early 19th century. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 


MEDIEVAL ART 
PAINTING 


SPANISH 
The Master of Albatarrech, Madonna and Child En- 
throned with Two Angels. Ca. late 14th-early 15th 
century. Retable panel, tempera on parchment, 
H. 65°; W. 39'/2”. The J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisville. 


DRAWING 


FLEMISH 
*Profile Head and Bust of a Young Man. Circle of 
Rogier Van der Weyden, ca. 1455. Silverpoint, 
H. 242 mm; W. 174 mm. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


SCULPTURE 


FRENCH 
*St. Mary Magdalene. Ca. 1500. Sandstone, H. 59”. 
The North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 
Madonna and Child. Lower Rhine, ca. 1500. Boxwood, 
H. 91/4". The North Carolina Museum of Art, 
Raleigh. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


METAL 

* Ceremonial Saw. Seljuk, from Gurgan; 12th century. 
Bronze, L. 14'/,”. Seattle Art Museum. 

Chalice and Paten in the style of Spanish Gothic work 
of the period. Ca. 1400. Silver gilt and enamel 
(champlevé and basse-taille). Chalice: H. 14”; Paten 
D. 11”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Medal (obverse: Constantine the Great; reverse: Dia- 
logue between Nature and Grace at the Fountain 
of Life). French, Michelet Saulmon, ca. 1400. 
Silver, Diam. 37/16”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 
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RENAISSANCE 
TO MODERN TIMES 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AMERICAN 

Alexander, Cosmo, Portrait of Mrs. Christine Farmar 
Marschalk, granddaughter of Benjamin Peck. 1756. 
H. 30°; W. 24'/2”. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Brammer, Robert and Von Smith, Augustus A., Sr., 
Oakland House and Race Course, Louisville, 1840. 
H. 28/4”; W. 343/4”. The J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Louisville. 

Brown, George Loring, Tivoli. 1850. H. 25'/4; W. 
32”. The Newark Museum. 

Cobb, Darius, Fish on a Wall. H. 30°; W. 15”. The 
Butler Institute of American Art, Youngstown. 

*Cole, Thomas, The Arch of Nero, Part of the Ancient 
Aqueduct near Tivoli. 1846. H. 60°; W. 48”. The 
Newark Museum. . 

Eakins, Thomas, Louis Hussen; Mrs. Louis Hussen. H. 
24”; W. 20” ea. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Fisher, Alvin, Mishap at the Ford. H. 353/4”; W. 44”. 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Francis, John F., Still-Life. H. 25°; W. 30’. The 
Newark Museum. 

*Harnett, William M., My Gems. 1888. Oil on panel 
H. 18"; W. 14”. The National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hassam, Childe, Rainy Day, Boston. 1885. H. 26'/4’; 
W. 481/,”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

*Hicks, Edward, The Grave of William Penn. 1847. 
H. 231/2”; W. 291/2”. The Newark Museum. 

Neagle, John, George Dodd. H. 30”; W. 25'/s”. Julia 
Anne Dodd. H. 30°; W. 24’/s”. The National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Peale, Rembrandt, *Porthole Portrait of George Wash- 
ington. H. 36”; W. 29”. The Butler Institute of 
American Art, Youngstown. 

Peale, Rembrandt, Portrait of Colonel Joseph Outen 
Bogart. H. 42'/2”; W. 35”. The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C. 

*Pratt, Matthew, Portrait of a Boy. Ca. 1770-1775. 
H. 36”; W. 28”. The Newark Museum. 

Quidor, John, The Young Artist. 1828. H. 20'/4"; 
W. 251/4”. The Newark Museum. 

Ryder, Albert P., Macbeth and the Witches. H. 0.25 m; 
W.0.25 m. The Poor Artist. H.0.18 m; W. 0.305 m. 
The White Horse. H. 0.205 m; W. 0.254 m. The 
Art Museum, Princeton University. 

Sargent, John Singer, Sally Fairchild. 1890. H. 30°; 
W. 251/4”. The Newark Museum. 

Smibert, John, Portrait of Peter Faneuil. H. 57”; W. 47°. 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

*Stuart, Gilbert, Portrait of a Gentleman. H. 29°/4; 
W. 24/4”. The Newark Museum. 
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*Stuart, Gilbert and Jane, Portrait of the Reverend 
Samuel F. Jarvis. Oil on panel (head by Stuart; 
body by daughter). The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 

Wetmore, Atwater Lyman, Sketches, watercolors and 
drawings of New York scenes. The Museum of the 
City of New York. 

*Wollaston, John, Family Group. 1751-1755. H. 
5111/4”; W. 711/s”. The Newark Museum. 


DUTCH 

*De Heem, Jan Davidsz., Still-Life with a View of 
Antwerp. 1646. H. 233/s"; W. 361/2”. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

Dyck, Abraham van (attributed to), Portrait of an 
Old Woman. Oil on panel, H. 295/35”; W. 213/4” 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Hoet, Gérard, Salome Receives the Head of John the 
Baptist. Panel, H. 20°; W. 17'/2”. Bob Jones Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. 

Metsu, Gabriel, Réverie. 1663. H. 171/4”; W. 1414/4”. 
M.H.de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 

*Mignon, Abraham, A Garland of Fruit and Flowers 
H. 193/4”; W. 25”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Steen, Jan, A Merry Company. Middle 1660's. Oil on 
panel, H. 17°/s”;, W. 14/2”. Allen Memorial Art 
Museum, Oberlin College. 

*Wrewael, Joachim Antonisz, Death of Procris. City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. 


ENGLISH 

*Crowe, Eyre, After the Slave Market: Slaves Going 
South from Richmond. 1853. H.27'/s"; W.36'/3". The 
Chicago Historical Society. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, John Russell, Fourth Duke 
of Bedford. H. 29”; W. 24'/4”. The J. B. Speed Art 
Museum, Louisville. 

*Wilson, Benjamin, The Squire's Tea. H. 25°; W. 
3053/3”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 


FLEMISH 
*Gossaert, Jan van (Mabuse), Madonna and Child. Ca. 
1520. Oil on panel, H. 21%; W. 157/s”. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 
Somer, Paulus van, Queen Anne of Denmaz, Wife of 
James I. H. 83'/2”; W. 51”. The Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


FRENCH 

*Bourdon, Sébastien, The Hiding of Moses. H. 45/2"; 
W. 58!/4”. Bob Jones University Art Gallery. 

Courbet, Gustave, La Grotte de la Loue. H. 383/4”; 
W. 513/s”. The National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Lancret, Nicolas, La Famille de Luxembourg (La Maré- 
chale de Luxembourg et sa Fille). H. 23”; W. 29. 
The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 








Top: 1. Ceremonial Saw. Seljuk, 12th centu- 
Blackfigured 
Hydria. Attic The Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Arts. 3. Statuette of a 
Boy God. Minoan, ca. 1500 B.C. Seattle Art 
Museum 


ry. Seattl Art Museum. 2 


6th century B.C 


CENTER 
Attic, ca 


ca. gth-8th 
Museum 


century 


Ist century B.C 
seum. 2. Warrior with Two Horses 
B.C. 


Seattle 


1. Maiden with Young Faun. Neo- 
Seattle Art Mu- 
Assyrian, 


Art 


Bottom: 1. Silver Cross. Spanish, ca, 1560 


City Art Museum of St. Louis. 2. Profile 
Head and Bust of a Young Man. Circle of 
Rogier van der Weyden. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 3. St. Mary Magdalene. French, 
ca. 1500. The North Carolina Museum of 
Art, Raleigh. 





Top: 1. Andiron. French, ca. 1530 The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston Porcelain 
Jug with English silver mounts. The Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 3. Andiron. French, 
ca. 1§30. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


CENTER: I. LUCA SIGNORELLI, God the Father 
Bob Jones University Art Gallery. 2. JAN 
DAVIDSZ. DE HEEM, Srill-Life with a View of 
Antwerp. The Toledo Museum of Art 


BOTTOM: I. JAN VAN GOSSAERT (MABUSBE), 
Madonna and Child. The Art Institute of 
Chicago 


Wall Hanging. English, 17th 
century. The Art Institute of Chicago. 3 
JOACHIM ANTONISZ WTEWABL, Death 
Procris. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 








Tor: 1. AGOSTINO CORNACCHINI, 
Column. The North Carolina 
Art, Raleigh MATTHEW 
a Boy. The Ne 
CORNACCHINI 
North (¢ 


Angel with 
Museum of 
PRATT, Portrait of 
wark Museum. 3. AGOSTINO 
Sudarium. The 


Art, Raleigh 


ingel with 


rrolina Muscum of 


(CENTER: I 
of Moses 
2 JOHN WOLLASTON 
Newark Museum 


SEBASTIEN BOURDON, The Hiding 
Bob Jones University Art Gallery 
The 


Family Grou; 


BoTToM 


of Fruit and Flowers 


of 


i¢a 


Art 
The 


I. ABRAHAM 


BENJAMIN WILSON 


Toledo Museun 


MIGNON 


i « 


The 
of Art 


2arland 


The Baltimore Museum 


Squire’ s 








Top: 1. GILBERT STUART, Portrait of a Gentle- 
man. The Newark Museum. 2. Covered Ewer 
in Owl Form. Hamburg Faience, 17th centu- 
ry. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 3 
REMBRANDT PEALE, Porthole Portrait of George 
Washington. The Butler Institute of American 


Art, Youngstown. 


Tripart Sweetmeat Dish. English, 


Seattle Art Museum. 2. CLAUDE 
See-Saw The 


CENTER: I 
1763-1770 


MICHEL (CLODION), The 


Toledo Museum of Art 


Bottom: 1. St. Sebastian, South German, 
The North Carolina Museum of 

Raleigh. 2. DON FRANCISCO BAYEU Y 
suBIAS, Portrait of a Gentleman. The Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Arts. 3. Writing 
Cabinet. English, early 18th century. The 


Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Monet, Claude, Iris by the Pond. 1919-1925. H. 67"; 
W. 6’7'/2". The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Monet, Claude, Nymphéas. 1919-1926. H. 79°; W. 
167'/2”. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City. 

Redon, Odilon, Birth of Venus. Watercolor, H. 9; 
W. 61/4”. The Newark Museum. 


ITALIAN 
Palma, Jacopo, Birth of the Virgin Mary. H. 8’8"; 
W. 5’9!/2”. Bob Jones University Art Gallery. 
*Signorelli, Luca, God the Father. Panel, H. 17'/2"; 
W. 26'/2”. Bob Jones University Art Gallery. 


DRAWING 
AMERICAN 
Sargent, John Singer, Portrait of Ruth Draper (2). 1914. 
Charcoal, H. 20°; W. 25”. The Museum of the 
City of New York. 


ITALIAN 
Furini, Francesco, Female Luteplayer. Red chalk, H. 
97/5"; W. 75/9”. Mills College Art Gallery. 


SPANISH 
*Bayeu y Subias, Don Francisco, Portrait of a Gentle- 
man. Sepia wash, H. 153/4”; W. 11'/2”. The Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Arts. 


ENGRAVING 
AMERICAN 
Seymour, Joseph, Portrait of John Hancock. H. 13'/s"; 
W. 9/9”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


FRENCH 
Fillceul, Pierre, Lady Drinking Tea (etching, pure state; 
after Chardin). H. 10'/,”; W. 12'/2”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 


SPANISH 
Goya, Francisco, The Big Rock. Etching and aquatint. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 


SCULPTURE 
AMERICAN 
*Sullivan, Louis, Spandrel from the Gage Building, 
Chicago. 1898-1899. Cast iron, H. 50°; W. 707/s”. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


FRENCH 
Duchamp-Villon, Raymond, *Le Grand Cheval. 
1914. Cast bronze, H. 393/3”. Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis. 
Duchamp-Villon, Raymond, Maggy. 1911. Bronze, 
H. 29'/s”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 


*Michel, Claude (Clodion), The See-Saw. Terracotta, 
H. 171/23”; L. 16'/4”. The Toledo Museum of Art. 

Gaudier-Brzeska, Henri, Crouching Figure. Marble, 
H. 87/4”. Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 

Renoir, Pierre Auguste, Le Forgeron. Ca. 1916. 
Bronze, H. 13'/4”; W. 81/2"; L. 13”. The Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 


GERMAN 
*St. Sebastian. South German, ca. 1750. Boxwood, 
H. 13”. The North Carolina Museum of Art, 

Raleigh. 


ITALIAN 
*Cornacchini, Agostino, Angel with Column. Marble, 
H. 43”. Angel with Sudarium. Marble, H. 42”. The 
North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
*Covered Ewer in Owl Form. Hamburg Faience, early 
17th century. Pottery, H. 8'/1:6”. The Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 
*Tripart Sweetmeat Dish. Plymouth, England, 1768- 
1770. Porcelain, H. 6°/4”. Seattle Art Museum. 


FURNITURE 

Chair. Hepplewhite-Sheraton. Carved bellfiowers on 
legs. One of set belonging to Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. H. 36/2”. The Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 

Rectangular Table. New York City, ca. 1700-1725. 
Museum of the City of New York. 

* Writing Cabinet. English, early 18th century. Walnut 
veneers with holly wood inlays. The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 


METAL 

* Andirons (pair). French, ca. 1530. Bronze, H. 43”; 
W. base 183/4”. *Jug. Seal on base, Chia Ching; 
mounts hallmarked London, 1550. Porcelain with 
English silver mounts, H. 75/3”. The Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

*Cross. Spanish, ca. 1560. Silver. City Art Museum of 
St. Louis. 

Folding Pocket Spoon. Philadelphia, Caesar Ghiselin, 
1670-1734. Silver. The Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. 

Gorget. Hester Bateman, 1779. 12'/4” around base; 
2°/s” across center. Silver. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 


TEXTILES 
* Wall Hanging. English, 17th century. One of a set of 
Jacobean panels. The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART 


PAINTING 


AUSTRIAN 
Kokoschka, Oskar, Portrait of Ebenstein. 1908-09. 
H. 39”; W. 31”. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


AMERICAN 

Through the bequest of Edward W. Root, 214 con- 
temporary American paintings have come to the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica and 
20 paintings to the Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Andover, Massachusetts. Among the artists 
included in the group are William Baziotes, Pep- 
pino Margravite, Eugene Speicher, Theodoros 
Stamos, Mark Tobey and Harry Bertoia. 

Decker, John, Two Clowns. 1946. H. 37'/2”; W. 
50'/2”. Pasadena Art Museum. 

*Feininger, Lyonel, Church of St. Regulus at Erfurt. 
1930. H. 50°; W. 401/4”. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

Gonzalez, Xavier, Landscape in Construction. H. 35”; 
W. 48”. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. 

Heliker, John, The Heights. 1957. H. 25'/2”; W. 40”. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
Hofmann, Hans, Fantasia in Blue. 1954. H. 60°; W. 

52”. Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Kooning, William de, Woman. Oil on paper board, 
H. 347/3”; W. 23/3”. The Brooklyn Museum. 

Marin, John, From Flint Isle No.1. Watercolor, H. 23'/ 4”; 
W. 28'/2”. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

*Maurer, Alfred H., Gabrielle. H. 36”; W. 29”. Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Moller, Hans, Portrait of David Smith. 1953. H. 26’; 
W. 36”. The Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Price, C.S., The Mail Coach. 1936. H. 38”; W. 44”. 
Portland Art Museum. 

Stamos, Theodoros, The Emperor Plows the Fields. 
H. 54”; W. 31”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Tchelitchew, Pavel, Fatma. 1956. H. 451/2”; W. 32”. 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City. 


CANADIAN 
Cullen, Maurice, Moret, Winter. H. 23'/2”; W. 36/4". 
The Art Gallery of Toronto. 


ENGLISH 
Nicholson, Ben, Night Facade. 1955. Oil on pressed 
wood, H. 42!/2”; W. 453/4”. The Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Museum, New York. 


FRENCH 
Bauchant, André, Le Réve du Centurion. H. 50’; 
W. 37’. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
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Braque, Georges, Still-Life with Blue Plums. 1925. 
H. 9”; W. 29”. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Derain, André, Portrait. H. 213/4”"; W. 18”. The 
Newark Museum. 

Dubuffet, Jean, Chemin bordé d’herbes. 1956. Collage, 
H. 49”; W. 453/4”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Dufy, Raoul, Sainte-Adresse. H. 13”; W. 18”. The 
Newark Museum. 

*Gleizes, Albert, Man in a Hammock. 1913. H. 511/4"; 
W. 61'/,”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 

Lanskoy, André, Personnage dans un Fauteuil. H.45'/2"; 
W. 31'/4”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 

* Matisse, Henri, Interior at Nice. 1921. H. 52”; W. 35”. 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Soulages, Pierre, Painting. 1956. H. 763/4"; W.511/s”. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. 

Staél, Nicolas de, Rue Gauguet. 1949, Oil on plywood, 
H. 78'/2”; W. 943/4”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

*Vicira da Silva, Marie-Héléne, Nocturnal Space. 1954. 
H. 38'/4"; W. 51”. The Art Gallery of Toronto. 


GERMAN 
Heckel, Erich, Blick nach Westen. 1920. Watercolor. 
Mills College Art Gallery. 
*Kirchner, Ernst Ludwig, Portrait of a Woman. 1911. 
H. 47"; W. 35”. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


ITALIAN 
Burri, Alberto, Wood and White 1. 1956. Oil, tempera 
and wood on canvas, H. 34'/2”; W. 625/s”. The 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


MEXICAN 
Guerrero, José, Signs and Portents. 1956. H. 69'/4”; 
W. 98!/2”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
New York. 
Tamayo, Rufino, Still-Life. 1953. Oil om masonite, 
H. 1153/3”; W. 313/s”. Los Angeles County Museum. 


SPANISH 

Miré, Joan, Landscape. 1927. H. 51'/4"; W. 763/4”. 
The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New 
York. 

Miré, Joan, *Portrait of a Woman (Juanita Obradors). 
1918. H. 27'/2”; W. 24/2”. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Picasso, Pablo, Fauteuil Rouge. 1931. H. 51'/2”; W. 
39. The Reader. 1953. Oil on panel, H. 36'/4; 
W. 28°/s. The Art Institute of Chicago. 

Picasso, Pablo, The Studio with Painted Frame. 1956. 
H. 35°; W. 455/s”. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

Sert y Badia, José Maria, The Story of Sinbad the 
Sailor (9 mural paintings). 1923. Oil over gold leaf 
on canvas, H. 16’5” ea. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 





Top: 1. WILLIAM M. HARNETT, My Gems. The 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.« 

AND GILBERT STUART, The Reverend 
The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
THOMAS COLE, The Arch of Nero, 
Part of the Ancient Aqueduct near Tivoli. The 


2. JANE 
Samuel F. Jarvis 
Hartford. 3 


Newark Museum. 


CENTER: I. EYRE CROWE, After the Slave 


Market. The Chicago Historical Society. 2 
RDWARDS HICKS, The Grave of William Penn 


The Newark Museum. 


BOTTOM: I. LOUIS HENRY SULLIVAN, Cast 
Iron Spandrel from Gage Building, Chicago. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
2. MARIANNA PINEDA, Effigy for Young Lovers 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Top: 1. ERNST LUDWIG KIR« HNER, Portrait of 
aWoman. Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 2 
RAYMOND DUCHAMP-VILLON, Le Grand 
Cheval. Waiker Art Center, Minneapolis 
3. JOAN MIRO, Portrait of a Woman (Juanita 


Obradors), The Art’ Institute of Chicago. 


CENTER: I. LYONEL FEININGER, Church of St 
Regulus, Erfurt. The Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 2 ALFRED MAURER, Gabrielle 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 3. HENRI 
MATISSE, Interior at Nice. The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


BOTTOM: I. MARIE-HELENE VIEIRA DA SILVA, 
Nocturnal Space The Art Gallery of Toronto. 
2. ALBERT GLEIzES, Man in a Hammock, 


Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 





Tapies, Antonio, Painting. 1956. H. 45°; W. 571/2”. 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


SCULPTURE 


AMEPICAN 

Ernst, Max, Moonmad. Bronze, H. 36'/2”. The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts of Houston. 

*Pineda, Marianna, Effigy for Young Lovers. 1953. 
Teak wood, H. 12”; L. 32'/2”; W. 125/s”. The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Schnabel, Day, Transformations. 1956. Yellow Sienna 
marble, H. 1953/4”; W. 13”. Base of black marble, 
2"/2" x 7"/—x 7'/s”. Whitney Museum of American 
Art 


ENGLISH 
Butler, Reg, Cassandra. Shell bronze, H. 27". The 
Detroit Institute of Arts. 


FRENCH 
Prinner, Antoine, Evocation. 1952. Bronze, H. 48”. 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


ROUMANIAN 
Brancusi, Constantin, Flying Turtle. After 1943 
Marble, H. 177/s”. King of Kings. Wood, H. 118'/s”. 
Miracle. 1936(?). Marble, H. 43”. Portrait of George. 
1911(?). Marble, H. 9'/4”. Sorceress. 1916. Wood, 
H. 393/,”. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 

New York. 
Hajdu, Etienne, Cock. 1954. Brass, H. 51”. The 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


SPANISH 
Miré, Joan and Artigas, Joseph, Portico. 1956. Cera- 
mic, H. 98” (9 sections). The Solomon R. Gugge. - 
heim Museum, New York. 


DRAWING 
FRENCH 


Gromaire, Marcel, Woman in Kitchen. Ink and water- 
color, H. 16”; W. 12'/4”. Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 


ITALIAN 
Modigliani, Amedeo, Woman with Hat. Pencil, H. 
16'/4”; W. 93/4”. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


ERRATUM 


In the Summer, 1957, issue the location for Fig. 1, p. 128, was given incorrectly. It should 
have been “Lisbon, Museu nacional de arte antiga.” 
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OBITUARY 


Dr. GEORGE SWARZENSKI 


HE death of Dr. Swarzenski in his eighty-first year at his home in Brookline, Massachusetts 

on June 14 removes another distinguished art historian and a great humanist. Those who 

knew him will remember his unobtrusive dignity and the amenity he brought to his scholar- 
ship with such natural charm. Like other European scholars trained in the great tradition he regarded 
fine objects of any school or period as living tangibles. He compared and appraised their basic verities 
and, sensitive always to quality, ranged in his connoisseurship from medieval to contemporary works. 
Born in Dresden, he studied in Vienna and at various German Universities, including Heidelberg 
where he obtained his Doctorate in Art and in Jurisprudence. After three years on the staff of the 
Berlin Museum he became in 1906 the Director of the Staedel Institute in Frankfort, a position he held 
until 1937 when he left Nazi Germany. He was the author of numerous articles and many important 
works, of which three may be considered definitive, Salzburger Buch Malerei, Regensburger Buch Ma- 
lerei and a monograph on the great Italian sculptor Nicolo Pisano. After coming to America he gave 
a series of lectures at the Institute for Advanced Studies, Princeton. In 1939 the Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts invited him to form a collection of Medieval Art in Boston, and appointed him 
Fellow for Research in Sculpture and the Medieval Arts. One of his first official acts was to organize 
in 1940 a Loan Exhibition—Arts of the Middle Ages, 1000-1400—for which he wrote the catalogue. 
Not only was the Exhibition important but it gave Boston its first enlightened glimpse of the arts 
in the so-called Dark Ages. Rare as are fine examples of this period Dr. Swarzenski began at once 
to assemble the museum collection and continued it with sure knowledge and impeccable taste until 
he retired in 1956. To name but a few of the objects he acquired there may be mentioned Samson 
Killing the Lion, a bronze Aquamanile of the 13th century; a bronze Baptismal Font by Goteke, 1483; 
a marble statue by Pompeo Leoni; a wood sculpture of St. Barbara, about 1510, from Lower Bavaria; 
The Annunciation, an Upper Rhenish alabaster tablet in high relief, about 1440; a bronze fountain 
group from Pilon’s atelier; a limestone figure of Mary kneeling, French 15th century; an Italian 
painted Marriage Casket, early 15th century; a Prophet by Daucher, early 16th century bust in wood 
from the Fugger Chapel, Augsburg; a Tuscan marble group of Three Clerics from the Tomb of St. 
Dominic, Bologna, 13th century; a Biccherna Bookcover, Siena, 1364; The Baptism of Christ, applied 
relief, Limoges, 13th century; St. Christopher in bronze by a Florentine Master, dated 1407; an Anglo- 
Irish portable shrine of the 8th century; The Three Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace, a 12th century Mosan 
enamel; and a brass Lectern, Flemish or Belgian of the 15th century. In recognition of his researches 
in the History of Art the Federal Republic of Germany conferred on Dr. Swarzenski in 1955 the 
Cross of the Commander of the Order of Merit. His friends and colleagues on two continents will 
always remember him for creating the Municipal Gallery, Frankfurt, for bringing to life the Staedel 


Institute in Frankfurt and Medieval Art in the Boston Museum. 
H. P. Rosstrer 
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The City Art Museum of St. Louis 





“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COMI 
UNTO ME” BY JACOB JORDAENS 
From an article by William N. Eisendrath, Jr. in The City Art Museum 


of St. Louis Bulletin, Vol. XLII, No. 1,1957 


The Museum has recently announced the purchase of an 
important and well-known painting, Suffer Little Children to 
Come Unto Me, by the Flemish artist Jacob Jordaens (1593- 
1678). It is a 
between the years 1616 and 1618, when he was emerging from 
the influence of Rubens (1577-1640). Its earliest known owner 


was a M. de Jullienne (1686-1766), a most interesting, and 


relatively early work of the artist painted 


one might say fabulous, Parisian amateur collector of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. As the owner of three 
hundred twenty-four paintings he had made a manuscript 
catalogue of his collection in 1756, with drawings not only 
of each painting but the location of each on the walls of his 
house. On de Jullienne’s death, the Museum’s painting was 
sold at auction in 1767, together with the entire collection, 
some of which may be seen in the Louvre, the Wallace Col- 


lection, London, and the Hermitage, Leningrad. Subse- 


quently, the Museum’s painting belonged to the families of 


the Chevalier Sébastien Errard, the Comte de Franqueville, 
and to a private collector in Paris. The Museum acquired it 
from a New York dealer. 

The subject of Christ blessing the children was a very 


popular one in Flanders in the early seventeenth century. The 
Museum’s painting depicts in frieze-like arrangement, fifteen 
men, women and children. It is a composition based on the 
diagonals of lower left to upper right, and lower right to 
upper left. The lighting comes from a point to the left and 
outside the picture frame, below the figure of Christ. He is 
shown almost in profile wearing an orange-red garment 
which falls in folds over His back, shoulders and left arm. His 
back to the spectator, He blesses with His right hand the 
children held by the mothers in front and to the left of Him. 
Off center and to the left are the mothers with nude children. 
The mother at the left center foreground, whose child’s hands 
are grasped by Christ’s left hand, is clad in a deep red dress 
trimmed with jewels. Behind and almost obscured by her is 
an elderly woman wearing a pale yellow and blue striped 
turban. The old man at the extreme left wears a gold colored 
mantle, the one at the extreme right gray-blue. Behind and 
to the left of the center mother, whose head is surmounted by 
a yellow and blue hat, stretches a blue sky flecked with brown 
and white clouds. At the extreme upper right, a young man, 
observing the scene, leans against a fluted column. But al- 
though Jordaens, as has been noted, frankly enjoyed depicting 
the healthy earthy types of his native land, and excelled in 
doing so, there are subtleties of meaning here within the 
drawing, grouping and costuming of his Flemish models. 


From the beginning of his career Jordaens evolved a dis- 
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GABRIEL METSU, The Cello Player (17'/," x 14°/,") 
San Francisco, M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 





tinguished individual style based on realism. The influence 
on his work and association with Rubens, however, has been 
a subject of controversy among art sc holars. Not hav ing gone 
to Italy, he learned the lessons of the southern masters locally 
in Antwerp. In Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me we see, 
early in his painting career, the influence of the Italian schools 
in the simple, restrained, almost Raphaelesque compositional 
grouping, in comparison with the complicated baroque 
designs of Rubens. Individual with Jordaens also, is the bright 
clear light and the strong colors in opposition, as well as the 
realism of healthy burgher types. 

Rober Fry has written “One can hardly estimate the force 
of character which he [Jordaens] must have exercised to free 
himself from the dominant attraction of Rubens.” When 
Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me was painted, Rubens 
was forty years of age, an artist of international reputation 
Although Rubens during his mature years was occupied 
greatly with political missions which took him away from 
Antwerp, he and Jordaens were very often associated together 
on the same important project. It is, therefore, hardly likely 
that Jordaens, in the period of 1616-1618, the years he was 
working on the Museum’s painting, did not have contact 
with this great atelier. Although Suffer Little Children to Come 


Unto Me was first sold at the de Jullienne sale in 1767 as a 


Jordaens, less than one hundred years after the artist’s death, 


it is no wonder that it was given the authorship of Rubens at 


subsequent sales. Since the beginning of the twentieth centu- 
ry, however, all specialists in the field of Flemish painting 
have returned its authorship to Jordaens. The discovery of 
the de Jullienne catalogue helped a great de il In correcting 


the errors of subsequent historians. 


METSU 
MUSEUM 


“THE CELLO PLAYER” BY GABRIEI 
IN THE M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAI 


The M. H. De Young Memorial Museum announces that 
the Roscoe and Margaret Oakes Collection has recently been 


enriched through the acquisition by Mr. Oakes of a very 


important painting. Known as The Cello Player, it actually 
represents a young lady playing not a cello but an older type 
of string instrument called viola da gamba. It is the work of 
one of Holland’s most celebrated painters, Gabriel Metsu 
(1629-1667). 
most works of this artist it is of small dimensions, measuring 
17'/« by 14'/s inches. 


The Dutch art lovers of the seventeenth century were not 


and bears his signature and the date 1663. Like 


interested in idealistic concepts or erudite mythological sub- 
jects. They were realists who liked to see the world in which 
they lived and for which they had fought: themselves and 
their families; their towns and houses; the countryside around 


them (and also occasionally some far-off lands); the flowers 
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they loved; their glasses; silver and imported teapots 
these depicted objectively and with the skill of a good painter. 
They must have been good judges of such skill, for as Mr. 


Theodore Rousseau of the Metropolitan Museum pointed 


out: “At no time in the history of art has the technique of 


painting been brought to greater perfection. A Dutch picture 
in good condition is not only a work of art but also a most 
exquisitely finished piece of craftsmanship.” 

Dutch genre painting reached its height during the sixth 
and seventh decades of the seventeenth century in the works 
of Jan Vermeer, Gerard Ter Borch, Pieter de Hooch and our 
painter Gabriel Metsu. Metsu ranks highly even among this 
elite. Wilhelm Bode, 


in his renderings of the life of well-to-do burghers he had 


in describing Metsu’s career, says that 


found the one speciality “in which no other painter surpasses 
him.” The Cello Player, painted in 1663, belongs to the finest 
period of the artist, who only four years later tragically suc- 
cumbed to a bungled operation at the early age of thirty- 
seven. Because of his short life and the consistently high es- 
teem in which his art was held his works are extremely rare 
Most of them have long ago found their way into the world’s 
foremost museums, and it was indeed Mr. Oakes’ good for- 
tune to secure a Metsu for his collection at the De Young 
Museum. 

The picture itself is immaculately preserved and reveals all 


the qualities for which the painter is famous: his well balanced 


all of 


composition; his consummate draftsmanship; and his virtu- 
osity in rendering the nature and texture of things—the satin 
of the dress, the woolly Persian rug, the fur of the dog, and 
above all, the harmony of luminous colors and sparkling 


lights. 


A STATUETTE BY RYSBRACK 
From an article by Wilbur D. Peat in the John Herron Art Institute 


Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 1,1957 


People who have paid some attention to the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere in England or who 
are familiar with British portrait busts of the eighteenth 
century know, in all probability, the name of Michael 
Rysbrack (1694-1770). But without this contact or knowl- 
edge it is doubtful if many Americans today, except scholars 
working in this field, have heard of the sculptor who was so 
well known in England two hundred years ago. This is due 
in large measure to the fact that his work is rarely seen in ex- 
hibitions and relatively few of his sculptures are in collections 
on this side of the Atlantic. In fact, so far as we can determine 
at present, the only work by him in America, other than the 
statuette Charity that serves as the subject of this article, is a 
marble bust of Edmund Spencer in the library of Yale 
University. 

While this terracotta statuette is not a newcomer to our 
galleries, having been here on loan for a number of years, it has 
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only recently become a part of our permanent collection 
through the generosity of Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge. In addition 
to its charm as a representation of a woman with three young 
children, it is provocative in that it poses certain questions as 
to its meaning and purpose. 

Being of small dimensions and modeled in clay, the statu- 
ette was obviously a preliminary study for a larger work. 
Research has divulged nothing, however, that appears to be 
a final projection of this model. The fact that it does not 
portray actual people and that it is an allegory of maternal 
love and compassion leads to the probability that it repre- 
sents Charity and may have been intended for a children’s 
home, such as the Foundling Hospital in London. 

The story of the Foundling Hospital and its role among 
London’s philanthropic institutions is too long to go into 
here, but mention must be made of Rysbrack’s connection 
with it to add credence to the assumption that our statuette 
is somehow related to it. Next to Hogarth, Rysbrack appears 
to have been one of the Hospital’s most loyal friends—at 
least among the artists. Hogarth, who was so concerned about 
the city’s low ebb of morality and social justice, was naturally 
drawn to an institution that had the welfare of children at 
heart; the same sentiments doubtless drew Rysbrack in the 
same direction. Both men became Governors of the Hospital, 
and both promoted the idea of having painters, sculptors, and 
architects contribute to the decorating of the new building, 
which was erected in 1745. 

It is likely, then, that Rysbrack selected as his contribution 
a figure group symbolizing Charity and that our terracotta 
was his preliminary study for a large statue in marble. This 
is borne out by the evidence that the statuette bears the date 
1745, and by the fact that, although he did not go on with his 
plan to make a free-standing statue but chose to make an 
over-mantle relief instead, he kept to the same theme. The 
bas-relief still occupies its original position over the fireplace 
in the Court Room of the Hospital. 

And now a word about the artist himself: John Michael 
Rysbrack (Johannes Michael Rijsbrack) was born in Antwerp 
in 1694, the son of Peeter Rysbrack, a landscape painter. 
After his apprenticeship under sculptors in his native city and 
after carrying out a few commissions, he went to England 
(1720). Among his first contacts in London was his introduc- 
tior to James Gibbs, the architect, which resulted in a good 
deal of work for the sculptor. He soon became recognized as 
one of the leading designers and carvers of funerary monu- 
ments and portrait statues. Among the former are the tombs 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Isaac Newton, and the first Earl 
Stanhope, all in Westminster Abbey; and among his many 
portraits in marble are those of the second Earl of Notting- 
ham, James Gibbs, Inigo Jones and Alexander Pope, as well 
as posthumous likenesses of eminent Englishmen of earlier 
times. His statue at Bristol of William III astride his horse is 
a noble and impressive composition and has been pointed out 
as the best equestrian group in England. After several years 
of ill health Rysbrack died in London in January, 1770, and 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Marylebone. 
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PORTRAIT OF RACHEL RUYSCH IN HER STUDIO 


By W. R. Valentiner 


The North Carolina Museum of Art has received as a gift 
from Armand and Victor Hammer of New York a fasci- 
nating portrait of the Dutch woman painter Rachel Ruysch 
(1664-1750) in her studio. 

How famous the woman painter was we can realize from 
the appurtenances surrounding her. In an elegant loggia with 
marble floor and a park view seen through the open window, 
she sits in a white satin robe with azure mantle, using a brush 
to point in the direction of her easel. With her left elbow she 
leans on a table which is covered with a costly Isfahan from 
Persia, of a quality rarely to be seen in Dutch paintings. On 
the table we see a Roman bust of a goddess, a cupid in 
plaster, probably by Duquesnoy, music books and instru- 
ments, and in front her palette covered with thick patches 
of rich color. Two monkeys amusing themselves with 
oranges and two spaniels play at her feet. 

Around her neck she wears on a blue ribbon a medal with 
the head of the Elector-Palatine of the Rhine, Johann Wil- 
helm, who resided at Diisseldorf and was a great patron of 
the arts. He made Rachel Ruysch his court painter at a con- 
siderable salary and she had to deliver most of her paintings 


to him. He kept them in his collection, with the exception of 
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a few paintings which he presented to the Grand Duke of 


Tuscany. 

The painting is a glorification of the artist, composed in 
the elaborate allegorical style of the court painters in France 
at the time of Louis XIV, by whom Dutch painting was 
influenced in this period. A cupid flies above the head of the 
artist holding a wreath with which to crown her, while the 
winged figure of fame ascends toward heaven, calling het 
name with the trumpet she is blowing. 

The painting has been attributed to Constantine Netscher 
1668-1723), the son of Caspar Netscher (1639-1684), who 
was a pupil of Ter Borch. Both Caspar and Constantine 
Netscher were painters of the Dutch aristocracy who, es- 
pecially at the end of the great period of Dutch painting, 
liked to be represented in allegorical or mythological COS- 
tumes. Most likely our portrait has an additional allegorical 
meaning of wider scope. Not only is the art of painting repre- 
sented in its different fields of portraiture, landscape, genre 
and still-life, but also the art of sculpture in free plastic works 
and reliefs and the art of music as suggested by the instrument 
on the table and the violin player on the balcony. The art of 
poetry is suggested by the romantic Oriental figure walking 
in the park, accompanied by a Negro holding an umbrella 
over him, and the art of the dance is suggested in the marble 
relief under the balustrade, which shows dancing children 


after a composition of Duquesnoy The goddess protectress 
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of the arts can be seen in the center background in the statue 
of Minerva. 

In the foreground of our painting we observe on the left 
side a finely painted still-life of grapes and peaches, and on 
the right side a basket with tulips and other flowers, so similar 
in composition and technique to the style of Rachel Ruysch 
that it seems quite possible that our artist has added to her 
portrait three still-lifes, which seem like an afterthought to 


the composition. 


THE SILVER MEDAL OF CONSTANTINE 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF LANDGRAF 
WILHELM IX OF HESSE, 
IN THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


By Hans Swarzenski 


This famous silver medal is one of a pair made for the Duc 
de Berry by Michelet Saulmon of Paris, court painter, medal- 
ist and chamberlain of the Duke, after a gold medal, now 
lost, bought by the Duke in 1401 from Michel de Paxi, an 
Italian merchant. Both medals are described in the Duke's in- 
ventory of 1414-1416. Their style and design influenced Pol 
de Limbourg in the miniatures of his Trés Riches Heures, now 


at Chantilly. 
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These medals represent the Roman Emperors who played 
a decisive role in the establishment of the Christian Faith. 
Depicted on the obverse is Constantine the Great on horse- 
back with the legend from Galatians 6,14. On the reverse is 
a draped and a naked female figure, an allegory of Grace and 
Nature or Church and Paganism, at the Fountain of Life. 

Anticipating in their application of symbolism the medals 
of the Renaissance, they are the first known creations of this 
category that had such an important place in the humanistic 


culture of the Renaissance and the following centuries. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ART 


W. R. VALENTINER and Paut Wescuer, The J. Paul Getty 
Museum Guidebook. Los Angeles, 1956. 35 pp. of text, 30 pls. 


The Getty Museum is the newest public collection on the 
Pacific Coast. Although it is in the outskirts of Los Angeles, 
it is somewhat out of the way and the museum-going public 
has had little time to become familiar with its collections. 
This guide is intended for the visitor but it will be useful also 
to scholars. It records the new home of a number of interesting 
and important examples of classical sculpture, European 
painting and French eighteenth century furniture. 

The Lansdowne Hercules, which Michaelis in Ancient Marbles 
in Great Britain (1882) called “perhaps the most important clas- 
sical statue in English collections,” a Roman copy of a work by 
Scopas found in 1790 near Hadrian’s villa, is now in the Getty 


Museum; as is the “Cottenham relief,” an Attic marble of 


about 485 B. C., and a Praxitelean marble head of a girl, of 


about 350 B. C. There is also a fine Greek (or Etruscan ?) bronze 
Zeus, found traditionally at Piombino, of excellent quality 

The Picture Gallery contains am early Lorenzo di Credi 
Madonna and Child with an Angel, based on the Pistoia altar of 
Verrocchio; a good Bartolommeo Veneto; a Lorenzo Lotto 
Portrait of a Jeweler, formerly in the R. von Kaufman Collec- 
tion, Berlin; the Magdalen by Titian trom the Otto Gutekunst 
Collection, London; a version of the Veronese Boy with a 
Greyhound in the Metropolitan Museum, which here shows 
the bust of the boy alone; and three works by Tintoretto, an 
Allegory of Vanity, a Doge Girolamo Priuli, and a curious re- 


working of the Toilette of Venus by Titian; a fine late Rubens, 
the Death of Dido; and a group of Dutch little masters from 
the Adolph Schloss sale (Paris, Dec. 5, 1951), of which the 
most notable is a street scene by Vrel. 

Che extraordinary quality of the French eighteenth century 
in the Getty Museum has been brought to the attention of 
readers of this magazine by Dr. Wescher’s articles. The five 
Beauvais tapestries of the Loves of the Gods after Boucher; and 
another four of the Story of Psyche after J]. B. Oudry and F. 
Besnier; the furniture by Cressent, “B.V.R.B.,” “Joseph” 
Baumbaur, Oeben, Gilles Joubert, Adam Weisweiler and 
Martin Carlin; and the huge Sévres vase in a superb mount 
by Gouthiére, make the Getty Museum one of the most im- 
portant of recent American collections in this field. 


Max J. FrreptANper, Early Netherlandish Painting from Van 
Eyck to Bruegel. London, Phaidon Press, 1956. 


How pleasant it is to read Friedlander again. Clear, Judi- 
cious, urbane, sometimes witty, always wise and immensely 
informed, he is an art historian on whose qualities we might 
all model ourselves. 

It is forty years since this book was first published, many 
pictures are in different ownership and much research has 
been done. The notes by F. Grossmann draw attention to 
changes in detail. Yet the large outlines of Friedlanders study, 
and his insight, retain their old authority. This new edition in 
English, with 300 illustrations, is welcome and will be useful. 
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BERNARD S. Myers, Mexican Painting in Our Time. New 


York, Oxford University Press, 1956. $15.00. 


This admirably written and produced book will be a source 
of satisfaction to all students of modern Mexican painting. 
Dr. Myers has given a rich, detailed historical and political 
background from which Mexican painting emerges as the 
powerful emotional expression and social instrument that it 
has been In our time. 

Rivera, Siqueiros and Orozco appear as the three major 


figures that they have long been thought to be in the field of 


mural painting, and each of their important works is carefully 
described and analysed. Ample consideration, too, is given to 
other painters and to their significant contributions. 

Dr. Myers’ knowledge as an historian and his faculties as a 


critic enable him to maintain the upper hand in the face of 


these titanic movements and to keep the whole picture and 
its parts in proper perspective. Although this is a scholarly 
book, it is to be recommended to the general reader because 
of its readability and lucid construction, and because its 
breadth of conception should make most vivid the history and 
development of modern Mexico. 


A. F. PAGE 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Paintings (classified), Tapestries, Silver, etc. 


AUCTION PRICES for Paintings 1953-56 ($1,000 and over) 


Price $17.50 By mail only. Payment with order. 


MASTAI PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


21 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 22 























Symbol of Integrity... 


New York Antique and Art Dealers Association, Inc. 


was created to safeguard the interests of those who buy, sell or collect 
antiques and works of art. Here in New York City, the cultural center 
of America, these foremost dealers are mutually pledged, on a non-profit 
membership basis, to promote just, honorable and ethical trade practices 


and to offer expert advice in their specialized fields. 


The Association cordially invites you to visit shops identified by this 
insignia and make profitable use of its members’ knowledge and ex- 


perience—whether to acquire a single piece or start a collection. 


MEMBERS 


ArTHUR ACKERMAN & Son, INc., 50 East 57th Street Nancy McCLetianp, INnc., 15 East 57th Street 
A La Vieme Russig, INc., 785 Fifth Avenue Ng&EDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC., 143 East 57th Street 
A. & R. Batt, 30 West 54th Street Cuares C. PATERSON, 746 Madison Avenue 
ISABELLA BarcLay, INc., 119 East 57th Street James Rosinson, Inc., 12 East 57th Street 

TeinA BAauMmsTONE, 807 Madison Avenue J. Rocuerts Tuomas, INc., 1166 Second Avenue 
BiuMKA GALtertes, 115 East 57th Street ROSENBERG & Streper, INc., 32 East 57th Street 
Atict Boney, 65 East 93rd Street Isragt SACK, INc., 5 East 57th Street 

BRUMMER GALLERY, 11 East 68th Street S. J. Surussore, 59 East 57th Street 

Raven M. Cuarr GAtiertes, 24 East 58th Street A. Stair & Co., Inc., 59 East 57th Street 

Warren E. Cox Associates, 6 East 39th Street J]. T. Tat & Co., Inc., 810 Madison Avenue 

Frencu & Co. Inc., 210 East 57th Street THe ANTIQUE PorcELAIN Co., INc., 48 East 57th Street 
JAMES GRAHAM & Sons, INc., 1014 Madison Avenue THe Art Excuances, 908 Third Avenue 

JosepHIne Howe tt, 41 East 57th Street Tonyinc & Co., INc., 5 East 57th Street 

KENNEDY GALLERtIgS, INC., 785 Fifth Avenue ArTHurR S. VerNAY, INc., 124 East 55th Street 
KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC., 307 East 63rd Street Joun S. WALTON, 23 West 55th Street 

James A. Lewis & Son, INc., 2 East 86th Street ]. J. Worrr (Antiques) Lrp., 825 Madison Avenue 


C. T. Loo, 41 East 57th Street 


NEW YORK ANTIQUE AND ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


FIFTY=-NINE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET: PLAZA 3-8920- NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 





CHAETT GALLERIES 


ANNOUNCE 


The acquisition ofa large extraordinary collection of Pre-Colom- 
bian Gold ritualistic and functional specimens of astonishing 
artistry and craftsmanship from the following proveniences: 
Quimbaya, Sinu, Chiriqui, Ecuador, Chibcha, Panama, Vera- 


guas, Northern Colombia, Central America, Inca and Calima. 


Superb Pre-Colombian Gold Pectoral. 
Quimbaya, from the Cauca Valley of Colombia. 


Diameter: 11'/s inches. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58TH STREET, 
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